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AUSTRIA BEFORE THE JUDGES 


EW events in history have the dra- 
matic significance of the scene at St. 
Germain, France, on Monday of last week. 
True to the canons of all great tragedy, 
there were in that scene elements of com- 
edy. It was as if some great playwright 
had conceived and written a drama into 
which he introduced elements of farce to 
heighten the tragic effect. 

The actors in this scene were delegates 
from many nations. The central figures 
were Austrians, though no less conspicu- 
ous was the short gray man who is called 
by his countrymen Father Victory— 
Clemenceau, the embodiment of the in- 
domitable spirit of France. 

The Austrian delegates came as repre- 
sentatives of one of the little nations. 
When the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Karl 
Renner, stood in that assembly, he spoke 
on behalf of some seven million people 
and addressed the representatives of sev- 
eral hundred million; and among the 
people to whose mercy he appealed were 
the Serbians. 

Thus began the last act of the play on 
which the curtain first rose five years ago 
this month. Then the name Austria was 
commonly used to designate one of the 
most powerful and most arrogant empires 
in the world. It was Austria that found 
in the murder of the heir to her throne 
a pretext to crush her small neighbor 
Serbia; and, as if to increase the terror 
which her aggression had produced, she 
brought to bear upon those who would 
oppose her the military might of her 
powerful neighbor, the German Empire. 
Like many another criminal, she was the 
dupe of her own intrigue. Of course it 
was not Austria, but what is known as 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, that was 
the instrument in precipitating the war ; 
now there are but two fragments of that 
Empire left, the two nations that together 
held the rest in subjection—Austria and 
Hungary—and it was Austria that stood 
last week before her judges at St. 
Germain. 

And yet there is something in Austria 
that saves her from the opprobrium 
and contempt directed ‘against Germany. 
There is an element of suavity, of humane- 
ness, which has always distinguished the 
Austrians from their northern German 
, cousins, and has made them, even when 
arrogant and intriguing, likable. Austria 
has played the part of bandit more than 
once, but she has not been a thug, like 
Prussia. 

The very manner in which the Aus- 


trians appeared before the other delegates 
at St. Germain was characteristically in 
contrast to the way in which the Prus- 
sians and their heelers from the other 
German states appeared at Versailles. 
Both the Germans and the Austrians 
were received by their captors standing ; 
and when they were addressed the pre- 
siding officer of the Conference, the 
spokesman, stood. It was characteristic 
of the Germans that when Count. Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau replied he remained seated, 
while the Austrian spokesman, Dr. Ren- 
ner, stood as Monsieur Clemenceau had 
done. A little thing, but a sure indicator 
of the difference between the German 
and the Austrian. 

The comedy elements were supplied by 
a photographer who fell from his stand, 
shattering the glass in one of the museum 
cases, and by the translator, who made 
some forgivable slips which created amuse- 
ment and relieved the tension. 


THE AUSTRIAN TERMS 
AND THE RHINELAND 
In many respects the terms which 
the Allied and Associated Powers pre- 
sented to Austria were virtually identical 
with those presented to Germany. For 
instance, the article of those terms em- 
bodying the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is unchanged, and such clauses 
as those which refer to territories .outside 
Europe, to penalties for the violation of 
the laws and customs of war, etc., and to 
freedom of transit are the same in the 
Austrian as in the German treaty except 
for such obvious modifications as change 
in name and in certain particulars that 
clearly apply to only one of the nations. 
By this treaty Austria is reduced to what 
may well be considered her lowest terms. 
Territorially she is now one of the small- 
est of the countries in southern Europe. 
She ceases to have any seacoast, and 
becomes, like Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia, a purely inland state. What 
will become of Vienna, which has been 
one of the centers of European civiliza- 
tion, is a question to which there is no 
answer that is very hopeful. 
According to the terms of the German 


treaty Austria will not be permitted to — 


unite with the German Empire except 
by consent of the League of Nations. As 
we understand it, that means that such a 
union would have to have the unanimous 
approval of the Council, in which France 
will be represented. It is most improba- 
ble that France will ever consent to the 


union of Austria with the other German 
states. If this provision is retained and 
observed, the world will be saved from 
one of the perils which at times seem very 
near and which not even the defeat of 
Germany removed. There has been the 
chance that a sentimentalism disguised as 
liberalism, combined with the natural 
desire to collect all possible damages from 
Germany, mighi induce the Powers to 
permit Germany to come out of the war 
strengthened by the addition of Austria. 
It seems as if it were obvious that the 
interest of Europe lay not in strength- 
ening but in reducing the power which 
the Germans have so persistently mis- 
used. Fortunately, the union of Austria 
with Germany seems to be prevented. 

And now comes news that may indicate 
dissolution within the German Empire. 
Last week there was proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of the autonomous Rhenish 
Republic, composed of the Rhenish Prov- 
ince, Old Nassau, Rhenish Hesse, and the 
Palatinate, with its capital at Coblenz. 
It is announced that this new state is 
“founded in the bosom of Germany.” 
Whether it will remain in the bosom of 
Germany, whether it will continue at all, 
it is a sign of the natural tendencies of 
the German people. The Rhenish Re- 
public is anti-Prussian. There is reason to 
believe that if artificial pressure from out- 
side were removed, and if the nations of the 
world decided to deal with Bavaria, for ex- 
ample, directly rather than through her 
mistress Prussia, Bavaria would welcome 
the release. It is said that the disintegra- 
tion of Germany into its component parts 
would be a catastrophe for Europe and 
for the rest of the world; but that argu- 
ment rests upon the assumption that the 
rest of the world wants from Germany 
chiefly, if not only, indemnity and repa- 
ration.: Really what the world needs from 
Germany is a new spirit. It wants a 
revival of the spirit that had a chance 
for expression before the repressive and 
stifling power of Prussia was exerted to 
bind these German states into an ag- 
gressive and materialistic empire. If the 
Rhenish Republic is a sign of disintegra- 
tion, the civilized peoples of the world 
can very well reconcile themselves to the 
prospect. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTIONISTS 


Armed resistance to Carranza con- 
tinues in both the northern and southern 
parts of Mexico, led by Felix Diaz in the 


south and by Villa in the north. Villa is 
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said to be at the head of some thirteen 
thousand men in the State of Chihuahua, 
and may move against the towns of Tor- 
reon, Chihuahua, and Juarez, or any one 
of them. Despatches, as we write, say 
that an attack on Chihuahua is imminent. 

Comparative political respectability has 
been lent to the Villa bandits by the 
leadership of General Felipo Angeles, 
whom Villa has proclaimed Provisional 
President. Angeles has been considered 
a man of ability and moderation. He has 
issued a document denouncing the present 
Constitution and promising to maintain 
law and order and to protect foreigners 
in their rights. 

That protection is needed is shown by 
such an incident as that lately reported by 
an American engineer, Mr. F. B. Harding, 
whose mine was attacked by Villa bandits. 
He was beaten and abused and forced to 
march barefoot for over two hundred 
miles before he could reach a safe refuge. 

Our Government will certainly not ree- 
ognize Angeles in any way. Nor will it 
aid Carranza ; indeed, it has just refused 
to allow Carranza to move troops through 
Texas in order to get at Villa, on the 
ground that if this were done the removal 
of the troops would leave our border 
towns exposed to attack from bandits in 
what is now Carranza territory. 

Three years of Carranza’s rule have 
not made Mexico safe for foreigners nor 
removed the constant threat of danger 
for American towns. As the election of a 
new President comes nearer, the prospect 
of quietude and peace is far from satis- 
factory. 


CLASS WARFARE BY BOMB 


In a handbill or cireular found in 
the vicinity of three of the atrocious bomb 
explosions of last week the declaration is 
made that “ Class war is on... . The 
proletariat has the . . . right to protect 
itself. Since their press has been suffo- 
cated, their mouths muzzled, we mean to 
speak for them, the voice of dynamite, 
through the mouth of guns.” If this 
handbill, entitled “ Plain Words,” was 
the platform of the assassins who wrecked, 
‘ or tried to wreck, homes in eight cities 
within twenty-four hours, their murderous 
acts indicate a concerted plot to make 
war upon the guardians of law and 
order. That these attacks in eight cities, 
reported on June 3, should have taken 
place simultaneously by mere chance 
would be a coincidence altogether un- 
believable. 

It is the positive and all-important 
duty of Federal, State, and municipal 
authorities, therefore, to search for the 
roots of the conspiracy ; to find out, not 
merely what hands executed these crimes, 
but what leaders taught followers that, 
to quote the leaflet again, “ We will 
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kill, because it is necessary,” and that 
the dynamiting of innocent people is 
righteous class warfare. 

There is a similarity between these 
bomb outrages and those which were 
attempted by mail several weeks ago. In 
both’ cases the men whose lives were 
attacked have incurred the hatred of 
Anarchists. because of judicial or other 
public acts alleged by the Anarchists to 
have been injurious to the proletariat. 
As a matter of fact, what Attorney- 


‘General Palmer and Judge Charles C. 


Nott, for instance, stand for is public 
order, fair dealing, and the lawful sup- 
pression and prevention of crime. 

It is too close to the commission of 
these crimes as we write to know com- 
pletely all the facts. The reports indicate 
that one man, probably a watchman, was 
killed outside of Judge Nott’s house in 
East Sixty-first Street, New York, while 
in front of Attorney-General Palmer’s 
house in Washington a man was blown 
to pieces who is supposed to be the dyna- 
miter who planted the bomb. It is aston- 
ishing, in view of the terrible explosive 
power of the bombs (or perhaps sticks of 
dynamite) used, that the fatalities were 
so few. 
there came almost simultaneously reports 
of the dynamiting of several residences 
in Pittsburgh, including that of Judge 
W.H.S. Thompson, of the United States 
District Court, while similar attacks were 
made on the home of Mayor H. L. Davis, 
of Cleveland ; of Judge A. E. Hayden, of 
Boston ; of Max Gold, a silk manufac- 
turer of Paterson, New Jersey ; and on one 
or two buildings in Philadelphia. 

It is probably useless to call attention 
to the fact that such outrages as these 
indicate loose methods of selling ex- 
plosives. That has been done over and 
over again, but it seems to be the easiest 
thing in the world for an Anarchist to 
buy dynamite. No doubt all the resources 
of the Government will be employed to 
trace out the perpetrators of these das- 
tardly crimes. Whether these efforts suc- 
ceed or not, there must be at least equal 
effort to prevent the teaching of murder 
and the promulgation of the insane dogma 
that the way to liberty lies through class 


- War. 


FROM ROCKAWAY TO PLYMOUTH 
When the American seaplane the 
NC-4 smoothly dropped to the water of 
Plymouth Sound on May 31, she com- 
pleted a memorable journey, and one 
marking an epoch in the history of the 
conquest of the air. Under Lieutenant- 
Commander Read’s direction, and as part 
ofa planned and carefully theught out 
undertaking by our Navy, the NC-4 had 
traveled in all from Rockaway to Plym- 
outh a distance of 3,925 nautical miles, 


In addition to these two crimes ’ 
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or over 4,500 geographical miles. The 
actual flying time for the whole distance 
(adding together, of course, the different 
times made in the different stages) was a 
little over fifty-seven hours, and the aver- 
age speed was a little over sixty-eight 
nautical miles an hour. It is interesting 
to note also, as bearing on futtire-trans- 
atlantic flights, that the distance from 
Newfoundland to Portugal, which might 
be called the transatlantic flight proper, 
was 2,150 nautical miles, and that the 
average speed for this main part of the 
voyage was a little over eighty nautical 
miles an hour. 

The weleome accorded the NC-4 when 
she thus reached England was cordial and 
enthusiastic. Both the naval authorities 
and the people of Great Britain received 
the American aviators with every token 
of appreciation and with hearty praise 
for the first accomplishing of the Atlantic 
passage by air. The English press was 
united in recognizing the importance of 
the American success and in regretting, 
but without carping or belittling, that 
English aviators had not scored the vic- 
tory. 

Among the first to weleome the Amer- 
icans when they reached London was 
Harry Hawker, the bold airman who so 
narrowly escaped death in his attempt to 
cross the Atlantic under power of a sin- 
gle engine. No one can doubt his sincere 
recognition of the great feat accomplished 
by the Americans. He was evidently anx- 
ious also to show that he had been mis- 
understood, or possibly misreported, in 
his comments at a luncheon given in his 
honor in London. By a reporter he was 
interpreted as discounting the American 
transatlantic flight by saying, “If you 
put a ship every fifty miles, it shows you 
have no fight in your motor.” Mr. Hawker 
has since declared that in saying this he 
did not have in mind any criticism of the 
American Navy’s arrangements. What 
he meant to convey evidently was the 
idea that he did not sympathize with the 
criticism that had been directed against 
the British Government for failing to 
place a line of steamship sentinels along 
his line of flight, as the American Navy 
had done for the American naval sea- 
planes ; for if he had consented to such 
an arrangement it would have indicated 
that he did not have the faith in his 
motor that he professed. The difference 
in the nature of the two attempts accounts 
for the difference in the arrangements. 
The American attempt was official. The 
men who piloted the machines were 
under orders; the men who made the 
arrangements were responsible for pro- 
viding for every practicable safeguard 
for the lives of the flight officers and their 
crews. The attempt by Mr. Hawker and 
Lieutenant Grieve was a private venture, 
in which the men who made the arrange- 
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ments took the risks themselves. The 
American fliers could not have féfused 
the ship sentinels even had they chosen 
to do so. It need not be pointed out that 
the American Navy was not engaged in a 
competitive adventure, but was seriously 
performing. a naval duty which had in 
view, not merely the crossing of the 
ocean, but the gaining of scientific knowl- 
edge to be of avail in the development 
and expansion of the art of aviation, and 
in particular the capability and manage- 
ment of seaplanes. 


ROBERT BACON 

Financier, diplomat, soldier, and pa- 
triot, Robert Bacon, who died on May 
29, was a man of the finest American 
type. General Pershing, on whose staff 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bacon served in 
France, has said that through his death 
“the country loses a ‘great soul and his 
friends an intimate and loyal companion.” 
His actual war service was recognized by 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
French Croix de Guerre. But probably 
of even greater value than his military 
activity was the influence he exercised 
before America entered the war in urging 
preparation and military training and in 


advocating a bold and firm stand against . 


German aggression. As President of the 
National Security League and in con- 
nection with the Army League and Navy 
League he was foremost in leading the 
way toward the assertion of the country’s 
dignity and valor. 

Few men have been so fully successful 
and useful in varied fields of public work. 
He wasan overseer anda fellow at Harvard, 
where he was graduated in the class with 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose friendship for 
him continued strong and fine.for thirty- 
eight years thereafter. As a banker and 
financier he took part in many great 
economit undertakings, such as the organ- 
ization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. As diplomat his career cul- 
minated when President Taft in 1909 sent 
him as Ambassador to France after he 
had been Assistant Secretary of State 
and, for a brief time, Secretary of State. 
Always he was a force in whatever field 
he worked, a courteous and considerate 
gentleman in manner, vigorous and _per- 
sistent in action, invariably clear-headed 
and unfaltering in his devotion to the 
interests of his country. 


\ VILLAIN UNHANGED 


It is ardently to be hoped that the 
recent despatch reporting the capture of 
“nver Pasha in some remote corner of 
‘rans-Caueasia is true. With the excep- 

n of his accomplice Talaat Pasha, no 
“reater scoundrel ever lived unhanged. 


‘ was the real head of the Turkish 
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government which, with unconscious 
irony, called itself for a time the 
Committee of Union and Progress. The 
control was in the hands of Enver, 
Talaat, and Djimal. Together they were 
responsible for the massacre of perhaps a 
million Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks. 
Enver. was the brains of the crime; the 
others were the brutal directors of its 
execution. The three wholesale murderers 
have been denounced by the present 
Sultan and he has hanged one of their 
accomplices. If Enver is not tried and 
executed by the now cringing Turkish 
Government, he should be dealt with by 
the Allies. Mr. Morgenthau describes 
Enver thus: “ His nature had a remorse- 
lessness, a lack of pity, a cold-blooded 
determination, of which his clean-cut, 
handsome face, his small but sturdy 
figure, and his pleasing manners gave no 
indication.” 

Enver and his accomplices betrayed 
their country into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Enver, in particular, simply drove 
the Turks to war without authority to 
act for them. When defeat and disgrace 
came, Enver and Talaat fled, after first 
robbing the treasury of many millions of 
dollars. They were mean scoundrels as 
well as murderers on a colossal scale. 


ALL QUIET ON THE QUINNIPIAC 


What might have been a serious 
riot was averted in New Haven the other 
day by good municipal management, by 
equally sensible conduct on the part of 
the Yale Faculty, and by the moral 
restraint of most citizens and students. 
When we read in the headlines that 
troops had been called out to curb riots, 
that insults had been offered by students 
to soldiers, that “collegians challenge 
soldiers just back from France to battle,” 
we knew that there were mistake and 
misrepresentation afloat. 

So it proved. Yale sent eight thousand 
men to the war. She had men in the 
parade of the 102d Regiment, the parade 
of which had led to the misunderstanding. 
Yale is loyal and patriotic. She is also 
enthusiastic—and some of her enthusiasm 
was mistaken by an equally patriotic but 
thick-headed mob element for insult. 
Interchange of greetings between friends 
in the ranks and on the campus became 
noisy ; “ joshing ” may have been taken 
for jeering; the undergraduate sense of 
humor is peculiar, and a street mob has 
no sense of humor. Evil and bad-tempered 
reports stirred up excitement and ill will. 
Perhaps a little of ancient “ town and 
gown” feud spirit exists. For a time 
things looked badly, but the closing up 
of the college gates, a little cold water 
from fire hose, a season of reasonable 
explanation, and the little war was over. 

The moral seems to be: Don’t fight 
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until you know what you are fighting 
about ; and don’t be foolish enough to 
believe rumors without evidence—even if 
they get into sensational newspapers. 


A RECONSTRUCTION SUMMER 
AT SMITH COLLEGE 

The Smith College Training School 
for Social W ork is a graduate professional 
school, offering work that falls into three 
divisions: a summer session of eight 
weeks of theoretical instruction com- 
bined with clinical observation; a train- 
ing period of nine months’ practical in- 
struction carried on in co-operation with 
hospitals and settlements ; and a conelud- 
ing summer session of eight weeks of 
advanced study. ; 

Last year The Outlook reported the 
plan for training in the rehabilitation of 
sufferers from shell shock which Smith 
College adopted at the request of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
It consisted of an intensive course in psy- 
chiatric social work, and its suecess may 
be judged by the fact that every one of the 
forty-six graduates has immediately upon 
her graduation secured a position in her 
chosen field. But Smith College is going 
to do more this year than repeat this 
course. The urgency of many other lines 
of social work has suddenly become so 
strong that a general demand has been 
created for trained workers in certain 
special fields. 

In addition to psychiatric social work, 
there are courses in medical social work, 
community service, and child welfare 
work. After two months of study, stu- 
dents in all but the latter course, which 
is completed in one summer session, will 
go to various hospitals, clinics, settle- 
ments, and social agencies in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
for nine months’ supervised field work, to 
be followed by a second summer session 
in Northampton. The emphasis on psy- 
chology and on the scientific approach to 
social problems is a distinctive feature of 
the new school. Its founders believe also 
that discussion is a better medium than 
lectures for dealing with vital social 
issues. 

This year Dr. E. E. Southard and Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald will again act on the 
advisory committee for the psychiatric 
course, and Miss Mary C. Jarrett will 
direct the course and act as associate to 
the Director, Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, of 
Smith College. Dr. Richard C. Cabot will 
be chairman; Miss Ida M. Cannon a 
member of the advisory committee ; and 
Miss Anne P. Hincks and Mrs. Ada 
E. Sheffield will serve on the committee 
for child welfare. Miss Grace T. Wills, 
associate director of Lincoln House, will 
supervise the course in community ser- 
vice. With them are associated Dr. 
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Catherine Brannick, of the South Fra- 
mingham Reformatory, Dr. Edith R. 
Spaulding, late psychopathic director of 
Bedford Reformatory, Miss M. Antoinette 
Cannon, chief of social service at the 
University Hospital of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Carrie A. Gauthier, of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Altogether the school offers exceptional 
opportunities to college graduates and 
women of equivalent preparation, to whom 
full courses are open, and to social 
workers and teachers who may under cer- 
tain conditions be admitted to the summer 
sessions. 


AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR OF OUR 
NATIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS 

The Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation will repeat this year its effort in 
1917 to make known to Eastern people 
the public parks and forests of the West. 
From its first. excursion of this kind the 
Association’s guests came back with en- 
larged ideas and pleasant memories of a 
notable tour. The work is strictly of an 
educational character, the Forestry Asso- 
ciation making no profit whatever on the 
expedition. 

To those who have never seen the 
Great West the tour offers the most 
alluring kind of a vacation. Starting 
from Boston on June 26, the trip will in- 
clude a visit. to Estes Park, in Colorado, 
after a halt at Denver—or, as an alterna- 
tive, a journey by automobile through the 
heart of the Pike National Forest to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak; then a week in 
the Yellowstone National Park—the first 
of our great public parks to be opened— 
which will be traversed by the new auto- 
mobile service that has taken the place of 
the old-fashioned stages; this is to be 
followed by a week in one of the most 
recently opened cf our public recreation 
grounds, Glacier National Park, in Mon- 
tana, in which is to be found probably 
the wildest scenery of any of our parks, 
and in which the use of the saddle-horse 
is still an agreeable necessity in climbing 
the mountain trails; then comes a visit 
to Seattle, Puget Sound, and Rainier 
National Park and Forest—a trip that, 
if the season chances to be backward, may 
require the giving up of automobiles and 
the use of sledges for a part of the dis- 
tance ; a glimpse of Portland and of the 
Columbia River Highway follows ; two 
days are then to be spent in seeing Crater 
Lake National Park and Forest, with a 
view of the logging operations at Klamath 
Lake. San Francisco, the next point on 
the itinerary, is seen en route to the 
Yosemite National Park and the Sierra 
National Forest, this section of the tour 
also including a visit to the giant sequoias 
of Mariposa Grove. Los Angeles, San 
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Diego, Riverside, Mount Roubidoux— 
the names suggest delightful memories to 
those who know these places, and delight- 
ful anticipations to those who are to see 
them for the first time on this tour. 

This comprehensive trip will conclude 
with a visit to the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, which became such (instead 
of a National Monument) on February 26 
of this year; while an extension trip 
through the Tusayan and Coconino Na- 
tional Forests will be afforded, with an 
opportunity to visit the cliff dwellings 
of the past and the Indian pueblos of 
to-day. 

The tour will occupy nearly two months 
and its cost will be about seven hundred 
dollars for each person, but to those who 
can afford the time and money exceptional 
value is offered. The primary purpose of 
the tour is to foster public knowledge of 
our great parks and forests, and to pro- 
mote a public spirit that will help their 
conservation ard development. Almost 
every session of Congress is confronted 
with some suggestion of change or alter- 
ation in these public domains, and the 
more friends the parks and forests have 
the less likelihood will there be of any 
harmful encroachment on these pictur- 
esque areas of public land. The Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association is to be 
commended for this endeavor to widen 
the circle of intelligent friends of our 
great public park und forest systems. 


THE BAPTISTS AND 
CHURCH UNION 

At the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Denver, May 21- 
28, the Baptists of the North expressed 
themselves unequivocally as averse to 
organic union, while at the same session 
voting to unite in the Interchurch World 
Movement to co-operate with other denom- 
inations in common Christian tasks. To 
the invitation extended by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly to send dele- 
gates to a Council looking toward organic 
union of the Protestant denominations 
the Convention adopted unanimously a 
formal reply courteously declining to send 
delegates, and expressing the belief that 
organic union is impossible. The reply 
pointed out that the Baptist denomina- 
tion is a collection of independent demo- 
cratic churches, and that there is no cen- 
tralized body that exercises any control 
over any one of them, or that is capable 
of delivering them to any merger or cor- 
porate unity. “If Baptist churches do 
not have organic unity among themselves, 
they obviously cannot have organic unity 
with other denominations.” “ We are 
convinced,” the reply declares, “ that our 
fundamental conception of the church, 
the nature of our organization, the democ- 
racy which is the very basis of our denom- 


inational life, make any organic union 
with groups of Christians holding oppo- 
site views unwise and impossible.” 

The statement is of interest also as 
forecasting the attitude of Baptists 
toward the proposals of the Episcopal 
and Anglican Churches of unity on the 
basis of the acceptance of Episcopal 
orders. Baptists believe in “ the complete 
competence of the individual to come 
directly into saving relationship with 
God.” To them a church is a local com- 
munity of believers, and the only Church 
Universal is a spiritual fellowship of souls 
thus related to God. All sacerdotalism 
and sacramentarianism is thus denied, 
and all] ecclesiastical orders rejected, since 
all believers are on a spiritual equality 
and. all Christians equally priests of the 
Most High. Ordination is only a formal 
recognition on the part of some local 


_ church that one of its members is judged 


worthy to serve as pastor. 

Baptists nevertheless find no incen- 
sistency in entering heartily into federal 
and co-operative relations with other 
bodies of. Christians, as in the Interchurch 
World Movement. The Convention, how- 
ever, imposed certain conditions upon its 
co-operation, reserving the right to ap- 
point its own representatives in the 
Movement, to present its own budget to 
its own constituency and raise its own 
funds, and to administer its own pro- 
gramme of expansion, and it prescribed 
that evangelical denominational bodies 
only should be included. 

Together with this reassertion of the 
independence of the local church, the de- 
nomination at Denver established, for the 
first time in its history, a truly repre- 
sentative and National executive board, 
to be known as the Board of Promotion, 
to which a larger degree of authority is 
committed than Baptists hitherto have 
been accustomed to. A broad survey of 
Baptist tasks and responsibilities, arising 
from the present world situation, care- 
fully prepared by a committee that has 
been long at work, was presented to the 
Convention and adopted by it, calling for 
an expenditure within five years of 
$100,000,000 ; and for the raising and 
expending of this amount, and for the 
widening work of the denomination at 
home and. abroad, the organization of 
such a board of representatives of every 
State and each missionary, educational, 
and benevolent organization within the 
denomination seemed obviously necessary. 
Thus the democracy of Baptists is seeking 
that integration and superintendence that 
spells efficiency. ; 

The six-million-dollar Victory Fund 
which Baptists have been raising within 
the last few months was reported to be 
within $500,000 of success, and a gift of 
$2,000,000 endowment from John D. 
Rockefeller for home and foreign mis- 
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‘* Don’t you know that the Soviet has established a law against 
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sions was announced, conditioned upon 
the early completion of the Fund. 


TRAINED NURSES AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Public health nursing, which promises 
to become one of the great social forces 
of reconstruction in the future, was first 
organized in the large cities, notably New 
York, Chicago, Providence, and Boston, 
perhaps forty years ago. Smaller towns, 
and especially rural communities, how- 
ever, have not shared in this development, 
and the Red Cross Department of Nurs- 
ing is now particularly desirous of placing 
public health nurses in these localities. 

The public health nurse, with her 
general and post-graduate training, is 
now recognized as the most efficient in- 
strument for promoting a high order of 
community health. Her duties are of the 
most direct and practical form of social 
service. Striking at the root of epidemics 
by teaching prevention of the spread of 
contagion, she organizes classes of women 
who study the first principles of house- 
hold sanitation, home nursing, and home 
dietetics. 

A neighborhood nurse also inspects 
school children, separating the sick from 
the well and discovering faults of devel- 
opment, such as defective eyesight, “ bad 
tonsils,” and “ fallen arches.” That such 
inspection is also greatly needed is evi- 
dent by the six hundred thousand men 
rejected in the recent army draft for pre- 
ventable physical disqualifications. She 
gives instructions to expectant mothers 
so that the yearly death rate of fifteen 
thousand women from childbirth alone 
may be reduced and the child be given 
more than a possible five chances out of 
seven to live. She is also the constant 
enemy of tuberculosis and other com- 
municable diseases. 

The Red Cross hopes to offer instruc- 
tion in home hygiene and care of the sick 
to every woman and girl in the United 
States. In urban communities, Red Cross 
Teaching Centers have already been es- 
tablished, where the course is offered to 
‘factory operatives, girl scouts, nurse- 
maids, “ little mothers,” and other special- 
ized groups as well as to women who 
wish certificates for completion of the 
standardized course. 

In working out this programme, per- 
haps the greatest obstacle which confronts 
the Red Cross is the lack of available 
public health nursing personnel. At the 
beginning of the war there were approx- 
imately six thousand public health 
nurses in the United States. Some of 
these, however,* have since entered mili- 
tary service. The Red Cross has there- 
fore appropriated one hundred thousand 
dollars in Public Health Scholarship 
Funds, with an additional five thousand 
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dollars Loan Fund, to prepare nurses for 
public health work, and hopes to interest 
many of the twenty thousand nurses now 
being released in large numbers from the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps to take 
post-graduate training for public health 
nursing. As an initial effort to launch 
this educational programme, the Depart- 
ment of Nursing is assigning Red Cross 
nurses on the various Chautauqua Cir- 
cuits covering the length and breadth of 
the country during the summer of 1919 
—veterans of the great base hospitals 
behind the lines of Chateau Thierry and 
the Argonne, who shall become “ wander- 
ing troubadors of health.” 


THE KAISER AND THE 
LAW 


ISTURBING reports come from 
Paris that the influence of the 
American delegation there is in- effect 
pro-German. It is said that the American 
delegates are inclined to agree with the 
German contention that the Allies have 
no right to demand the surrender and 
trial of the Kaiser and the rest of the 
gang that brought on the war. These 
reports are unfortunately credible. 

Somebody has said, very pertinently, 
that a good many of the Americans con- 
nected with the Commission to Negotiate 
Peace act and speak as if the war had 
been fought on paper. At the Crillon, 
where our commissioners and their ex- 
perts have been indefatigably and use- 
fully busy, there is a very large element 
of the academic mind. In any group 
that element is a very desirable ingre- 
dient except when it becomes dispropor- 
tionately large. We have seen what the 
academic mind can do when it gets hyp- 
notized by militarism. It can be equally 
dangerous when it becomes hypnotized 
by any other theory. There is a body of 
doctrine that seems to fascinate men who 
see life chiefly through books. In this 
body of doctrine are such beliefs, quite 
contrary to normal human experience, as 
that it is possible to have peace without 
victory; that forgiveness is always a 
virtue ; and that, whereas it is permissible 
for mobs to fight, for individuals, if they 
are poor enough and degraded enough, to 
assassinate, and for a down-trodden class 
to make war, it is an inexcusable offense 
against humanity for a nation: to fight, 
even for liberty, particularly if it does so 
in an orderly and efficient way. 

Now one of the beliefs that seem to 
have seized upon a certain kind of aca- 
demic mind is that a crime is not a crime 
if you call it political. If a man commits 
a gross libel and injures the reputation of 
another without cause, he is not to ba 
treated as a criminal, according to this 
academic doctrine, if he committed his 
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crime in order to secure a political ad- . 


vantage. One of the most despicable 
crimes of this sort was committed a few 
years ago; the perpetrator fled to this 
country, and was seized for deportation. 
Whereupon from some of those who are 
academically disposed there rose a loud 
outery because the man’s victim happened 
to be a ruler. Now the same kind of 
belief applies to the case of the Kaiser 
and his gang. It is said that, although 
they committed crimes, including rape, 
cold-blooded murder, torture, and what is 
even worse, the attempted and in part 
successful assassination of a people’s soul 
(for qui facit per alium facit per se), 
they did it all for a political purpose and 
in the capacity of political leaders, and 
therefore they cannot be touched and 
ought not to be punished or even tried. 
Of course this is equivalent to adopt- 
ing, perhaps unconsciously, the German 
view. That view is that the state can do 
no wrong; that the ruler of a people is 
above the law, not only of his own land, 
not only of other lands, but also above 


international law, and even the moral ~ 


law. The Germans said there was no 
international law, no public law of na- 
tions. They proceeded to act upon what. 
they asserted to be the fact. The Ger- 


mans were not fighting for autocracy ; 


they were fighting for the same reason 
that a criminal fights. They wanted 
booty, and they professed to believe tha 
they were doing only what everybody 


else would do in their place. That is what | 


the pickpocket believes. The reason why 
the world rose up against the Germans is 


that the German belief offends the in- 


stinets and conscience of mankind. 

The nations of the world fought against 
Germany and her partners in crime be- 
cause the nations of the world believe 
that there is such a thing as international - 
law, that there is a publie law of nations, 
both written and unwritten, and that 
men and states who willfully violate it 
ean and should be held accountable. 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


I~THAT WHAT’S MINE’S 
MY OWN 
\ HY is it yours? 
Because I made it. 

Any one help you? 

No! I made it myself. 

Is that true? Can it be true of any- 
thing? Does any man ever make any- 
thing without any help? 

An author writes an article for The 
Outlook. All the machinery he needs is 
a pen, abottle of ink, and some writing 
paper. It is apparently wholly the prod- 
uct of his labor. 

But can it be said, No one helped him ? 
He could not write it without paper on 
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which to write. Did you ever go into a 
paper mill? Did you ever trace the his- 
tory of the linen rag from its entrance 
into the mill at one end to its issue from 
the mill as a clean white sheet of writing 
paper at the other? How many proc. 
esses does it have to go through, how 
many men and women take a part in 
these processes, before the author can 
have the sheet of paper on which to write 
his article? They are all co-laborers with 
him in its preparation. 

But not only is it necessary to prepare 
his paper and pens and ink; it is neces- 
sary to prepare him. His ideas are trans- 


formed into words through his brain and © 


put upon paper by his hand, and others 
have helped him prepare the brain and 
fit the hand for their tasks. Last night 
he was tired out and could not have 
written. A good night’s sleep and a good 
breakfast have set him up, and now his 
pen flies as fast as his fingers can drive 
it. How much of the vigor, the wit, the 
wise judgment of his contribution is due 
to that night’s sleep and that good break- 
fast? Who can tell how much of the piety 
in the minister’s sermon and the caustic 
humor in the editor’s article are due to 
the cook, and how much to the preacher 
and the writer ? 

Nor is his indebtedness only to the 
contemporaries who have equipped his 
brain with new power to perform its new 
task. Unnumbered men and women have 
contributed to the store from which he 
is drawing as he writes. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher once sat in the pew and heard a 
young and dishonest minister preach a 
sermon which Dr. Beecher himself had 
preached elsewhere a few months before. 
After the sermon Dr. Beecher went up to 
the thief and asked him, “ How long did it 
take you to prepare that sermon?” “ Oh, 
about a week,” was the reply. “ Indeed!” 
said Dr. Beecher ; “it took me forty years.” 
Into our contributions go the experiences, 
the observations, the reading, the studies 
of a lifetime. Paul and Plato, David and 
Dante, ‘Beecher and Brooks, are a few 
of the philosophers, the poets, the preach- 
ers who have been bringing to the minis- 
ter the stores of material on which he 
draws for his sermon, and to the author 
on which he draws for his article. He 
could no more trace the sources from 
which he has derived his inspiration than 
he could trace the water he drinks to its 
original source in the clouds which be- 
stowed it on the mountains. 

Moreover, the article when it is written 
has no economic value if it is only written. 
The writer of this Essay on Fallacies 
has only succeeded ig spoiling some 
sheets of clean white paper unless some 
other person will co-operate with him in 
giving to it a value. In fact, it will first 
go to the typewriter to be made into a 
typewritten copy ; then to the composing- 
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room -to be set up in type; then to the 


‘pressroom to be printed; then to the 


mailing-room to be prepared for the 
mail; and then to the post office to be 
carried by railway or steamboat or car- 
riage to readers all over the country. 

Half a century ago a then famous min- 
ister in New York preached three sermons 
on the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, and 
gave them to a publisher to be printed 
under the title of “ The Lost Coin, the 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Son.” The book 
was sent to The Outlook for notice, and 
a conscientious and sympathetic writer 
wrote a commendatory review. But his 
handwriting was obscure and the com- 
positor was not familiar with the Bible 
and of course never saw the book, and the 
notice came out in the columns of the 
paper under the title of “ The Lost Cow, 
the Lost Sheep, the Lost Sow.” Unwit- 
tingly the compositor had turned the 
review, if not the book itself, into a joke. 
So true is it that upon the intelligent 
co-operation of the compositor depends 
the rea] value of the article which the 
author proudly calls his own. 

Whether we like it or not, we are all 
members of a joint stock company. 
Society is a great factory in which each 
workman does his little part in making 
the completed product. “ Economic inde- 
pendence” is nothing but a phrase; it 
represents no reality. Ne one is inde- 
pendent. The present generation inherits 
its materials and its tools from past gen- 
erations whom it cannot repay, and be- 
queaths materials and tools to future 
generations from whom it can never 
receive pay. Money is what the political 
economists 1 it, a “medium of ex- 
change.” ‘Dollars are simply counters 
which we use to facilitate the exchanging 
of services. 

And the payments we make are very 
inadequately adjusted to the value of the 
services rendered to us. 

Probably the most valued service is 
that of the doctor, for he keeps us alive. 
Next are the services of the teachers and 
the ministers, for they make us worth 
keeping alive; and the teachers and the 
ministers are the poorest paid of all the 
professions. ‘We habitually pay little sums 
for great services and great sums for 
little services and sometimes for none at 
all. The best books are rarely the best 
sellers; the Bible is the one exception 
that proves the rule. We pay four hun- 
dred dollars to an artist who has painted 
the picture, and, after he dies, four 
thousand dollars to the dealer who hap- 
pens to possess it. 

Neither making nor buying gives us, 
according to a standard of absolute justice, 
a perfect title to property. Such title as 
we possess is given to us by the laws and 
the customs of society. 

This fact is amply illustrated. Society 
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recognizes your right to a horse, but not 
to a bear. for wild beasts are not subjects 
of personal property. At least they were 
not in Blackstone’s day. If the circus, the 
menagerie, and the zoological garden have 
changed the law, that fact would still 
further emphasize the truth that social 
custom, not individual production, gives 
ownership. Ifa man builds a house, he 
and his heirs own it as long as it lasts. 
If an author writes a book, his ownership 
lasts twer:ty-eight years, and is renewable 
for fourteen years more. In most com- 
munities the owner of land owns it to the 
center of the earth; but in mining com- 
munities he owns it only a few feet down. 
Under a limited depth prescribed by law 
it may belong to a mining corporation ; 
and the law regulating the ownership of 
rival corporations is so complicated that 
only an expert mining lawyer can under- 
stand it, and he not very well. In Eng- 
land and America a man at death may 
leave his property as he chooses, with 
certain exceptions in favor of his wife. 
But in France he cannot unqualifiedly 
disinherit his children. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: 
Life is not designed for individual acquisi- 
tion, but for mutuality of service. Society 
has always, in a blind and opportunist 
fashion, recognized this truth, and from 
time to time has altered its customs and 
its laws in order to promote an approx- 
imately just and equitable exchange of 


rvices. 
- Lyman ABBOTT. 


A NOVELIST’S NOVELIST 


ALT WHITMAN has been called 
the poet’s poet. With better rea- 
son Leonard Merrick may be called the 
novelist’s novelist. A new edition of his 
novels, thirteen in number, has_ been 
called for by the spontaneous and concur- 
rent action of thirteen of his contempo- 
raries, modern novelists and dramatists, 
many of whom are better known to the 
novel-reading public than Mr. Merrick. 
These thirteen authors combine in intro- 
ducing one whom Sir James Barrie, 
speaking for them, calls “our man.” 
“There have been,” says Barrie in his 
introduction to “Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth,” “ many ‘authors’ editions,’ 
but never, so far as I know, one quite 
like this, in which the ‘author’ is not 
the writer himself, but his contemporaries, 
who have entirely engineered the edition 
themselves and have fallen over each 
other, so to speak, in their desire to jom 
in the honor of writing the prefaces.” 
Among these contemporaries who have 
thus combined in this quite unique testi- 
monial of regard for the writer and affec- 
tion for the man are such popular authors 
as Sir J. M. Barrie, H. G. Wells, W. J. 
Locke, and W. D | Howells, and such 
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dramatists as Sir Arthur Pinero and J. K. 
Prothero. We make no attempt here to 
give any characterization of Merrick’s 
qualities as an author of fiction ; that 
must come later, when more of the vol- 
umes have been issued from the press ; 
and though we are sorely tempted to quote 
at length from Mr. Barrie’s charmingly 
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_keen analysis of the_merits. of. his. favor- 


ite, we must content ourselves with a 
single sentence: “ There is no one witha 
greater art of telling a story, if that art 
consists in making us forever wonder 
what we are to find on the next page.” 
We do not recall any event in the his- 
tory of literature quite like this edition, 
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in which better, or at least more widely 
known, authors have combined in intro- 
ducing to public favor one of their own 
competitors. It indicates that in the Re- 
public of Letters there is an absence of 
that jealousy which gossip attributes to 
the two great interpreters of letters, 
actors and singers. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


HOW GREAT BRITAIN 


WATCHES 
BY P. W. WILSON 


HER EXPENSES 


Mr. P. W. Wilson is American correspondent of the “ London Daily News,” and was a member of the British Parliament from 1905 to 


1910. For twelve years he was Parliamentary Corres 


ndent for his paper, and he has heard twelve budgets introduced in the House of 


Commons. During the great struggle over Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909 Mr. Wilson was in almost daily contact with the present 


British Prime Minister.—THE Ep1Tors. 


Y consulting Whitaker’s Almanac 

any Englishman ean tell you in five 
minutes precisely what his country re- 
ceives by taxes, and pays away on expend- 
iture, and owes in national debt. The 
war has complicated matters, but even 
to-day the system stands good. In the 
United States I confess that I have not 
found it so easy to arrive at the corre- 
sponding figures. 

Let me explain the British system. 
The financial year begins on April 1, 
ending the following March 31. Each of 
such years is made complete in itself. 
One year is not allowed, as it were, to 
overflow into another year. 

In the autumn every department pre- 
pares an estimate of what it would like to 
spend in the following financial year. 
These estimates are laid before the Cabi- 
net, and are approved with or without 
amendment. Over the cost of the Navy, 
for instance, there has often been a severe 
struggle at Downing Street. 

When Parliament meets in January 
or February, the printed estimates are 
handed to members. They are then pub- 
lic property, and by adding up the totals 
any one can discover what the nation is 
likely to spend. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assumes that these estimates 
represent the expenditure which he will 
have to meet. Here and there the House 
of Commons may alter a figure, or there 
may be a supplementary estimate pre- 
sented later in the year, but substantially 
the situation is defined. There is this 
further safeguard, that no private member 
can propose expenditure except through 
the Fv scion. 9 Here, as elsewhere, I am 
avoiding technical language and confining 
myself to the actual effect of the standing 
orders. What the House wishes to avoid 
is thedanger of some irresponsible member 
forcing a vote on an item which might be 
very popular but none the lessextravagant. 

A certain number of days are given to 
discussing estimates, or, more accurately, 
the subjects which arise thereupon. For 
instance, in voting the salary of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the House would 
probably debate the personality of “ Pres- 
ident” de Valera. It.is only in form that 
the proceedings are financial, and most 


votes are carried by closure, without any 
discussion at all. When carried, they are 


gathered together into one appropriation - 


bill, which cannot be amended, and this 
bill when passed authorizes the money to 
be paid out. For reasons of convenience 
there may be two or three such appropri- 
ation bills in the year, but they all fall 
within the above general scheme. 

So much for expenditure—how about 
revenue? This is arranged by one depart- 
ment, namely, the Treasury, over which. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presides. 
Let me repeat that the financial year be- 
gins on April 1. On that date the Chan- 
cellor knows exactly what money he has 
received from all sources in the previous 
twelve months, and on March 31 the 
account is cut as if by a knife. Every 
penny received on April 1 is reckoned in 
the new year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sur- 
veys his taxes and other sources of in- 
come, like the post office or the Suez 
Canal shares. He says to himself, “I have 
just received so much money from these 
sources. My advisers tell me that in the 
next twelve months, if I leave things ex- 
actly as they are, I shall receive a differ- 
ent sum.” It may be more, it may be less, 
but in either event it is compared with 
the probable expenditure. Every Chan- 
cellor is expected to provide enough money 
in time of peace to cover what he expects 
to spend, with the addition of a small mar- 
gin for safety. 

If his taxes are sufficient to do this, he 
need not put on more. But he may take 
off a tax, if it is safe so to do, or he may 
reduce a tax and substitute another tax ; 
but, whatever detailed proposals he 
makes for altering taxes, he must present 
a scheme which, taken as a whole, fur- 
nishes the revenue required. ; 

Like the estimates, the budget is dis- 
cussed and incorporated into a bill which, 
when carried, authorizes the collection 
of revenue. The bill may not receive the 
royal assent until August, but it is an 
established principle that revenue may be 
collected in advance on the basis of the 
estimated tax when first proposed. In 
other words, the actual statute is retro- 
spective to that extent. 


At the end of the year the Chancellor 
may find that he has made a miscalcula- 
tion. Either he has in hand a surplus or 
there is a deficit. In times of peace such 
realized deficits have been almost unknown 
in British finance, but if they occur they 
are met out of balances and cleared up 
by the following year’s revenue. 

A surplus, however, is handed at once 
to the commissioners who deal with na- 
tional debt and is used as repayment. This 
plan must be pursued unless the House 
by special legislation provides otherwise. 
Such repayment of debt would be addi- 
tional to the regular sinking fund already 
provided for in the previous budget. 

The House appreciates the fact that it 
cannot as a body scrutinize individual 
items of expenditure with a view to 
economy. A committee for this purpose 
is therefore established, and this com- 
mittee issues a 4 re — only after the 
money is spent. It is a safeguard against 
gross misuse of public funds; but of 
course economy is often a matter of large 
policy with which such committee could 
not deal. For instance, it could pronounce 
upon an improper contract for armor- 
plate, but it could not pronounce upon 
the design of a battleship. 

There has been established by Mr. 
Gladstone an important officer called the 
Controller and Auditor-General. Like 
our High Court judges, this official is 
virtually irremovable, and it is his duty 
to make certain that the accounts are 
properly presented. He is undoubtedly 
out of reach of political or other influ- 
ence. 

In the United Kingdom we have no 
separate States, but we do have local au- 
thorities, some of which, like the London 
County Council or the Glasgow Corpo- 
ration, approximate in importance to a 
State Legislature. All these bodies prepare 
their accounts annually, and have to ren- 
der balance sheets to the local government 
board. The rate-payers may, and often 
do, demand Local Government Board in- 
quiries into what they consider to be un- 
suitable objects of expenditure. The spirit 
of our national finance thus permeates 
municipal administration. 
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expenditure is assisted by grants from the 
Imperial or, as Americans would call it, 
the Federal Treasury. The Treasury 
enters those grants as expenditures just 
as it would enter payments for the navy. 
And the local authority enters the grant 
as a receipt, just as if it came from a local 
tax. 

It may be interesting if I illustrate the 
above explanation by a brief statement 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget of 
this year. He assumes that he will have 
to spend £1,434,910,000, and that he will 
receive £1,201,100,000. This means that 
he must face a war deficit of £233,810,000. 
The figures are colossal, but you will no- 
tice how simply the result can be stated. 
Even the difficult item of money received 
for sale of war stores and munition. fac- 
tories is brought into the account by 
treating it frankly as revenue. Strictly it 
should be called capital, but the result of 
handling it as income is quite accurate, 
for it simply means that the deficit-on the 
other side, which means new debt, is 
reduced. 

For years the annual statement has 
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included the Post Office, and here again 
the system is free from complication. All 
postal receipts of whatever kind, except, 
of course, deposits in the savings bank, 
are entered as revenue, just as if they 
were a tax on beer. All payments, whether 
for buildings or wages or material, are 
treated as expenditure. A private firm 
could not do this, because the buildings 
are assets. But the state goes on forever 
and represents the whole community. To 
raise special capital for buildings would 
be therefore merely to duplicate the 
national debt. For the same reason, we 
never insure our public buildings, because 
taxation is already paid by the whole 
community, and is thus a premium. 

If we take over the railways, it will be 
comparatively simple to change their stock 
into national debt, and to treat their 
expenditure and revenue precisely as we 
treat that of the Post Office. 

I take it that the American system is 
derived largely from British practice in 
the eighteenth century. Since then our 
methods have been molded as a result of 
thestrugglebetween Commonsand Lords. 
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There are two distinctions between the 
American procedure and ours. First, our 
finance now depends on one House alone, 
whereas in the United States the Senate 
has its say. Secondly, our Finance Min- 
ister sits in Parliament, whereas in this 
country he is excluded from Congress. 
Possibly the consolidation of American 
finance could be achieved by a committee 
of one or both houses in Congress, which 
would receive estimates of revenue and 
expenditure, just as these estimates are 
received by the British Cabinet, and 
would afterwards submit them to Con- 
ress once a year as a coherent scheme. 
n the British Parliament there are men 
who think that such an Estimate Com- 
mittee, working with the Government, 
would be an improvement at Westmin- 
ster. The plan somewhat resembles the 
custom in the French Parliament. I am 
not certain myself that such a committee 
would improve matters at Westminster, 
but the mere fact that it is advocated sug- 
gests how comparatively simple it would 
be to supply it at Washington, provided 
always that statesmen were so minded. 


PUTTING A COMMUNITY ON THE MILK WAGON 


BY HELEN JOHNSON KEYES 


OF THE STATES’ RELATIONS SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


N one of..our Northwestern States lies 

a district where four months ago com- 
munity activities scarcely existed. It was 
a dairying country, with wide distances 
separating its comfortable homes. The 
school, however, reflected none of the 
prosperity which was shown by the houses 
and farm buildings; it wasa dismal, two- 
room structure, built on one of the most 
barren areas which the neighborhood pos- 
sessed. Yet it was a very expensive 
school ; expensive because its attendance 
was so small that the cost was exceedingly 
high per capita. Its average attendance 
was ten pupils, and, as its teacher received 
six hundred dollars a year, the tuition of 
each child amounted to over five dollars a 
month, and was met of course by the 
taxpayers. These, not unnaturally, grum- 
bled over the high cost of education, and 
were inclined to seek a remedy in lower- 
ing the salary of the teacher instead of 
in augmenting the value of the school and 
promoting a larger attendance. Had there 
been fifty pupils, the school would have 
cost no more and it would have demon- 
strated its value five afternoons a week 
by the throng of boys and girls who 
clamorously escaped from it. 

The mothers of the district, however, 
were overwhelmed with the work which 
they had to do and found it necessary to 
keep their children at home to assist them. 
Moreover, every household seemed to be 
« nest of physical ailments. Nobody ever 
felt strong, apparently, and the children 
Were continually unwell. 

lhe farmers of this district were mem- 
bers of the county farm bureau, but their 
Wives and daughters took no part in it. 


Finally, a group of husbands who had 
seen something of home demonstration 
work elsewhere interested their wives in 
having an agent visit their community 
and show them ways to prepare more 
nutritious meals without increased labor. 
The farm bureau, therefore, asked the 
State College to furnish some one for 
this purpose. 

The agent who came in response to the 
appeal saw that faulty meal-planning was 
the cause, not only of excessive labor, but 
also of r health. She called on the 
doctor, who confessed that lack of nutri- 
tion and neglect of general hygiene pre- 
vailed. He said that even the children 
drank very little milk, and that many of 
them took coffee for breakfast and little 
else besides hot bread. Shesaw the teacher, 
who complained of her pupils’ sluggish- 
ness. They seemed tired and sleepy even 
in the morning, she stated, and by after- 
noon had no concentration at all. In 
answer to a question, she replied that she 
had never noticed what they brought 
with them for lunches, but guessed it was 
mostly ham sandwiches ned pickles, and 
perhaps cake or crullers. 

Connected with the churches were three 
women’s societies, and the agent asked the 
co-operation of the clergymen in announc- 
ing and advertising the meeting among 
their members. One church offered its 
parlors for the demonstration, which she 
gladly accepted. Realizing that she had a 

ong-established inertia to overcome, she 
solicited the use of two automobiles and 
volunteered to bring to the meeting any 
women who would leave their names at 
the post office. Nine women did so. 


The agent drove one car herself. To 
collect the women at their homes and 
bump over the roads which curved and 
dipped and rippled past golden fields and 
flaming trees that October afternoon was 
a friendly prelude to co-operation. The 
agent, moreover, found in it an oppor- 
tunity to gather impressions of her 
women. 

She had hung on a wall of the church 
parlor a simple chart showing the nutri- 
tive value of milk compared with other 
foods and she had set up a small gasoline 
stove. First she asked the women what 
their difficulties were in planning and 
preparing meals. Out of their problems 
she spun her talk, showing what are the 
different elements which the body re- 
quires, the foods which must be combined 
in order to supply these, the comparative 
prices of them, and the high nutritive 
value of milk and its relative cheapness 
as a food, even at the prices which shock 
us. Toward the close of her talk she 
made junket, and by serving it to her 
audience turned the lesson into a party. 

This was the beginning of what is 
known in the vocabulary of home demon- 
stration work as a “ project ”—that is. an 
intensive study of one subject. In the 
present case the topic was milk. The 
school lasted for three days and held two 
sessions daily. Attendance leaped from 
twelve at the first meeting to thirty at 
the final one. It included demonstrations * 
of the modification and pasteurization of 
milk for infants; a talk upon the care of 
milk and the importance of cleanliness 
and freshness; one on the value of 


skimmed milk in adult diet and the 
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making of cottage cheese and its use in 
soups, gravies, fillings, and salads. The 
weighing of babies and children was under- 
taken and results com with stand- 
ard charts and recorded. Nine mothers 
promised to have their babies weighed 
once a week, and the doctor’s wife offered 
to take charge of it. The doctor himself 
opened a free clinic by volunteering to 
write milk formulas for all the infants 
brought to him. Eleven mothers promised 
to feed their children a quart of milk a 
day, at least until the next weighing, to 
deny them coffee and tea, and to serve 
fruit and cereals or eggs for breakfast. 
The ladies who were in charge of the 
next church social voted to give a cottage- 
cheese supper, and with the help of the 
t prepared a menu. 

"ies the agent left the community, 
she had not merely taught a project, but 
had brought forward and placed in charge 
of the continuation of her work women 
with ability for leadership, women who 
heretofore had not known their talent nor 
made it valuable to their neighbors. 

One thing, however, which she wanted 
to do she had found impracticable during 
that visit. This was to arouse interest in 
the serving each day in school of one hot 
milk dish to add cheer and nutriment to 
the cold box lunches. The teacher felt 
that this would add to her burdens, and 
that her function was to hear lessons, not 
to feed her pupils. She was upheld by the 
apathy of the school board, which as an 
incentive to mental ene would have 
preferred the birch rod to hot soup. Even 
the mothers maintained that school should 
not be made a kitchen, and when the 
agent reminded them that the people at 
home ate their heartiest meal at the hour 
when the children ate meagerly out of 
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their boxes the parents compromised on 
the preparation of better boxes, planned 
according to written instructions of the 
agent’s, but stubbornly declined to have 
the labors of the kitchen performed in an 
institute of learning. 

Three months later this agent returned 
to the community. The local leaders 
whom she had aroused were carrying on 
successfully the measures which she had 
initiated. There was a marked subsidence 
of colic, and many mothers and babies 
were sleeping the night through. Some 
sulasiealie results of milk-drinking were 
shown by the weight chart, the most 
striking of which was the case of a boy 
seven years old who gained three pounds 
during the first month that he drank a 
quart of milk a day, two pounds the sec- 
ond month, and lost a pound the third 
month, when he no longer had milk. 

The teacher candidly expressed her 
surprise at an improvement in the alert- 
ness and concentration of her children. 
Average attendance had increased from 
ten to fourteen pupils. Housewives were 
pleased with the economies in meat which 
the use of milk and cheese had made pos- 
sible, and farmers were tified because 
their surplus of skim milk left after the 
stock was fed had been proved an excel- 
lent human food and worth salvage from 
the drain-pipes, where formerly it had 
been poured. 

Availing herself of the universal satis- 
faction which prevailed, the agent gave a 
demonstration in the schoolhouse of ways 
to prepare cream soups, creamed vege- 
tables, and cocoa, suggesting again that 
the pupils would be benefited by the hot 
dish. e mother offered to furnish the 
milk for a week if her daughter were 
permitted to prepare and serve the food 





during that time. The idea that to cook 
and serve was an honor stirred the other 
mothers, all of whom suddenly desired 
the privilege for their children. One of 
them offered the loan of a stove if her 
daughter could cook the next week. Even 
the washing of dishes was exalted into a 
knightly privilege, one mother offering 
two dish towels if her son might perform 
this useful service. Gradually, saucepan, 
lates, cups, and spoons were donated or 
a and finally the teacher, swept from 
her moorings by the high tide of enthusi- 
asm, was seen by the agent frantically 
waving her hand as if she were herself a 
pupil seeking to interrupt the _— 
progress of a recitation. Being ed 
upon to s she offered the gift of a 
double boiler. The agent knew at that 
moment that her watched pot had boiled ! 
The results of this specific ,experiment 
are still coming in each month with the 
reports of the agent. They have been so 
satisfactory to parents, teacher,and pupils 
that there is no talk of discontinuing the 
“ Kat-Milk Campaign ” or the hot school 
lunch, which has been made self-support- 
ing by the —— of three cents a dish. 
The mental work and the conduct of the 
pupils have improved as a result of a more 
sufficient diet, and ave attendance 
has increased to twenty. The children 
are showing an interest in good house- 
keeping and in health laws, and there 
seems to be a new realization that educa- 
tion and schools are linked to life. Wo- 
men who a few months labored cheer- 
lessly, because they only a limited 
conception of what a woman’s work may 
produce in the way of health and the 
power of usefulness, now have a respect 
for their duties because they see their 
significance. 


THE QUESTION OF FIUME 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


fh Bay of Fiume looks like the Bay 
of Naples. In place of the island of 
Capri you have the island of Cherso; in 
place of Vesuvius. and the Italian hills 
you have the Dinariec Alps and the 
Istrian Mountains. 

The city of Fiume looks like a piece of 
Prague or Budapest—that is to say, it 
looks like a Slav or Hungarian city 
rather than like an Italian one. The Hun- 
garians (in power here since last Novem- 
ber) were jealous of Italian influence and 
took good care that building-permits 
should be granted only where the archi- 
tecture of the new structures was less 


Italian than had been that of the old. 


THE CROATS 


I am staying with a Slav family in 
* Fiume. I could not get a room in any 
hotel; I went to them all. At the last 
one the manager kindly tried to obtain 
lodging for me in a private house, and, 
after some vain attempts, tinally secured 
me a place with this Croat family. They 


have given me much information con- 
cerning the general Slav side of the situ- 
ation here and the attitude of that 
important branch of the Slav race, the 
Croats, in particular. 

When my landlady heard that I was 
an American, she grasped my hands and 
said: “The Americans are our friends. 
Welcome to you!” Then she proceeded : 
“ You will see some things here that you 
may not understand. For instance, all 
Fiume is beflagged. Every house flies 
the Italian colors. You doubtless assume 
that every one here wants Italy to rule 
over us. But it is not so. You do not 
realize that the Italian authorities have 
forced the Croats to fly Italian colors— 
why, even our big Croatian banks and 
steamship agencies were overawed. In 
this way the true number of Slavs, whether 
Croats or Slovenes, in the population is 
not evident. It is far larger than the 
Italians will admit. They have done 
everything possible to make their propor- 
tion of Fiume and Istria as to population 


appear larger ; forexample, Slovenes and 
roats have been deported on various 
retexts, icularly sanitary pretexts. 
Then you have read in the Italian news- 
papers that there were many thousands 
in the pro-Italy procession two days ago. 
You probably thought them all men, and . 
so doubtless did the simple Italian people 
in reading their papers. Yet half of this 
procession was made up of women and 
children—it was easy enough to get the 
children, as the Italians control the 
schools. But that is not all. Last winter, 
when we were starving, the Italians re- 
fused us food unless we would swear 
allegiance to Italy. We finally got some 
food from the French. Why, the Italians 
have even invaded the proper order of 
chureh services. Nor will they tell the 
truth about us in their newspapers over 
on the mainland. Time after time ar 
Italian kills or outrages or maltreats » 
Croat. A week goes by. You find th: 
occurrence reported in the Italian pape 
with the names reversed ; it is always tl 























(C) Harris & Ewing _ Paul Thompson 


MRS. ALBERT C. READ WITH HER BABY MRS. HARRY HAWKER WITH HER BABY 
Lieut.-Commander Read and Mr. Hawker, as‘they set out on their ventures across the Atlantic in the air, had no greater need of faith and courage than these two women 


WIVES OF HEROES SHARE THEIR HEROISM 


‘ress liiustrating Service 


THE COMMANDER AND CREW OF THE FIRST AIRPLANE THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC, THE NC4 


Left to right; Lieutenant-Commander A. C. Read ; Lieutenant E. F, Stone, pilot ; Lieutenant Walker Hinton, pilot ; Ensign Charles Rodd, radio operator ; chief 
machinist’s mate E, S. Rhodes (who went only as far as the Azores) ; Lieutenant J. L. Breese, engineer 























(C) Western Newspaper Union Gilliams Service 


CALLING FOR BOOKS FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WHERE BOOKS ARE NEEDED AND APPRECIATED 
This pyramid of books, numbering about 100,000, has been built in front Our men abroad need books more than ever, now that the strain of fighting has 


of the Public Library in New York City from books given for our men given way to ‘‘ watchful waiting ’’ for peace. The picture shows how the men enjoy 
abroad and in hospitals at home the library facilities that are offered in a town on the coast of France 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HAS A BIGGER TASK THAN EVER 


(C) Beess Illustrating Service Underwuod & Underwood 
CELEBRATING GAUTAMA’S BIRTHDAY IN JAPAN THE “GOD OF ANGER” IN THE AFFLICTED ISLAND OF JAVA 
One of the many beautiful outdoor celebrations that are characteristic of According to the reputed belief of certain Javanese, this God of Anger beats with 
Japan is illustrated in the picture. Gautama’s birthday (April 8) is cele- his mighty club those who stir him to wrath. The fearful natural convulsions preva- 
brated with processions in which children and flowers have conspicuous parts lent on the island may have given rise to a belief in such a deity 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 
ADMIRAL KOLCHAK, HEAD OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
AT OMSK 


The success of Admiral Kolchak in overcoming the forces of the Bolshevik 


Government continues and may soon lead to the formal recognition of his 
Government by the Allies 


International Film Service 


Central News Service 
SERGEANT ALVIN C. YORK, WHO WITH SEVEN 
COMPANIONS CAPTURED 1382 HUNS 
Sergeant York, who is an elder of a church in his home town in Tennessee, 


recently returned from France, where as leader he carried out one of the 
most remarkable exploits of the war—the capture of 132 German soldiers 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


‘HAPLAIN CHIDWICK SPEAKING AT A GREAT FIELD MASS IN BROOKLYN MRS. MEDILL McCORMICK, CHAIRMAN OF A 


IN HONOR OF THE NATION’S DEAD 


CONFERENCE OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


The Rev. John P. S. Chidwick is known and revered by hosts of Americans as the chaplain of Mrs, McCormick isa daughter of the late Senator Hanna, of Ohio. 
the ill-fated Maine, sunk in Havana Harbor twenty-odd years ago. He has been President of She was chairman of a recent conference in Washington called 


St. Joseph’s Seminary since 1909 


by the Republican Women’s National Exeeutive Committee 
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Croat who has killed the Italian. We 
believe that our Trumbich has told your 
Wilson about these things and that the 
Signore Presidente sympathizes with the 
under dog.” : 

“ Certainly he does,” I answered. “So 
do we all.” But I could not help thinking 
that the Croatian plea of oppression—so 
appealing—would be far more so if all 
Croats were, physically, mentally, and 
morally, as attractive as is my landlady. 

Slav opposition to Italian aims is even 
more economic than political. While 
some Slavs concede that the city of 
Fiume, taken by itself, might logically 
be under Italian political control, they 
contend that you cannot separate a city 
from its hinterland ; and in this ease, that 
hinterland, pure Slav in population, sur- 
rounds the city. Of course the inhabitants 
of the hinterland want to control Fiume. 
They come sharply against the boundary 
of the city proper. I am living on that 


boundary—that is to say, on a boulevard . 


at the city’s extreme southern limit, 
bounded by a river, along which runs our 
boulevard. Across the river lies the 
suburb of Susak (Italian, Sussak). The 
Croats pronounce it Shooshak. The Ital- 
ians were much perturbed when they 
heard that the head of the American con- 
tingent was living in a boarding-house in 
the exclusively Croat suburb of Susak. 

Fiume is the port for northern Croatia 
and much of Slovenia, still farther north, 
but specially for their former sovereigns, 
Hungaryand Austria respectively. Fiume 
is entirely a asa harbor. Prac- 
tically as good Croatian harbors, Bec- 
cari and Be a, exist farther south. 
Hence some Croats have proposed that, 
if the Peace Conference did assign Fiume 
to Italy, it should not do so until Italy 
a to give equal economic rights at 

lume to Croatia for, say, ten years, 
when one of the other harbors would pre- 
sumably have been developed. 

Jugoslavia should consist of Slovenia, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, and above all Serbia. Some 
of these states are most directly served by 
Dalmatian, Montenegrin, and Albanian 
harbors. 

But the Government of Jugoslavia is 
unfortunately as yet only a government 
on paper. Serbia—as if she were the 
Prussia of the combination—insists that 
Jugoslavia shall be apparently a Greater 
Serbia under her royal house, instead of 


a confederation under nobody’s royal’ 


house—the only form of government to 
which many Montenegrins and many 
Croats will submit. Every one, the Ital- 
ians included, wishes Jugoslavia well, and 
hopes that a new state, like Switzerland, 
may emerge. There can be no such assur- 
ance for its creation and continuance, how- 
ever, as exists in the case of Czechoslovakia. 

Croatian commerce consists mostly in 
the exportation of timber; Croatia is 


rich in But this trade, the Italians 
assert, am 40 less than ten per cent 
of the total. principal use of Fiume 


is in the transit of goods to and from 
Central Europe. It thus occupies a dis- 
tinctly international position. Recogniz- 
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ing this, some of the more broad-minded 
Croats would agree not to demand the 
port purely for themselves, but simply 
that it be made a free port under Allied 
control. Or, if not that, then a modus 
vivendi should be reached with Italy as 
above indicated. 


THE ITALIANS 


So much for the Slav. Now for the 
Italian. You journey from Venice to 
Trieste through villages ruined by the 
war, some of them indeed entirely shot 
away. You see immense heaps of rusty 
barbed wire. Along the Piave, Taglia- 
mento, and Isonzo Rivers, which you 
cross, are hundreds of graveyards. Here 
it was where Italy lost half a million men, 
killed in defending humanity and decency 
and in ining the lands which should 
be hers. The snowy Alps to the north are 
now Italy’s frontiers. She has redeemed 
the province of Trent, where nine out of 
every ten men have always been Italian. 
She has redeemed the Italian-looking and 
Italian-speaking city of Trieste. She has 

ined possession of the provinces of 
Gorizia and Istria, where Italian influ- 
ence is predominant. One might think 
that this would satisfy her. But no, she 
ae to unite ali her children under one 
roof. 

Hence she wanis the city of Fiume, of 
whose 60,000 population, so a Fiuman 
municipal official told me, two-thirds are 
Italian, a sixth Slav, and the remaining 
sixth mixed. To confirm this preponder- 
ance, | walked everywhere in the city 
yesterday, specially in the sparsely settled 
quarters, where at least the little children 
would not be withheld from speakin 
their mother tongue. Yet everywhere 
heard only Italian. I was well prepared, 
therefore, for my official’s conclusion : 
“ As between Italians and Croats there is 
no question as to where the city’s political 
control should be. It should be with the 
Italians.” 

For three centuries this official’s family 
has been prominent in Fiume. He con- 
tinued: “ Would that President Wilson 
could have visited Fiume before he de- 
cided against Italy! He would have seen 
that if a vote were to be taken here under 
his exclusive direction—and I wish it 
might be—the result would be over- 
whelmingly for union with Italy. He 
would also see that Fiume is not the only 
Slav outlet in these parts, as he seems to 
think. There is no reason why the Croa- 
tian ports south of us should not be de- 
veloped ; moreover, the Italians would 
doubtless grant compensating privileges 
to the Slavs of whatever nationality dur- 
ing the time of development.” 

e added: “Speaking of Slavs, you 
Americans often make the mistake of 
saying ‘Slav’ when you mean only 
Croat, Slovene, or Serb. Now our feeling 


in Fiume (and we sent many a man to 
aid the Entente) towards our allies in 
the war—the Serbs and Montenegrins— 
is perfectly friendly. But our feeling is 
of course the same as Italy’s towards her 
Slav enemies—the Slovenes, Croats, and 
Bosnians—who fought fiercely and bar- 
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barously against Italy to the very last 
moment of the war. That feeling is 
naturally resentful and unfriendly. How 
would you like it, Signore, if your enemies, 
the Germans, after their atrocities with 
regard to the Lusitania and other boats, 
asked you to give them a port in 
America?” 

Only comparatively gecently have the 
Italians realized that, economically, the 
possession of Fiume by any one other than 
themselves might longer the commer- 
cial existence of Trieste itself. Won by 
the advantages to be obtained from the 
Slavs, were they in control, or from the 
certain advantages to be obtained were 
Fiume a free port, the great Croatian 
banks and transportation agencies at 
Trieste.would move to Fiume. (And the 
American gains a new opinion of Croa- 
tian power when he sees the number and 
size of its financial and commercial insti- 
tutions at Trieste.) This new economic 
view of Fiume’s potential importance, 
contrasted with that of Trieste, may possi- 
bly account for some of the government- 
fostered, rapid rise of Fiuman sentiment 
in Italy, which, of course, rests primarily 
on a question of honor to race loyalty. 

When, in 1915, at a critical moment 
for the Entente forces, Italy entered the 
war, Fiume was hardly mentioned com- 
pared with the Trentino, for instance, as 
something to be redeemed. As soon, how- 
ever as the Trentino and other districts 
were redeemed, the world in general 
learned that the Entente Allies would 
deny justice to Italy unless she had Fiume 
too. A street poster reads as follows: 





AUGUST 1914 
By Italian neutrality Italy saved 
France 
MAY 1915 
By entering the war Italy saved 
Europe 
WINTER 1915 
In Albania, Italy saved the Serb 
army 
OCTOBER 1917 
Italy saved herself 
SPRING 1918 
On the fields of France Italy stopped 
the invader at Bligny 
OCTOBER 1918 
At Vittorio Veneto Italy gave the de- 
cisive blow to the Austro-Germans 
APRIL 1919 
The Entente Governments deny 
justice to Italy! 











THE FRENCH 

Opposition to Italy has not come from 
the Stay alone. The other day at Rome 
a high governmental authority gave me a 
more comprehensive view of the situation. 
I was told that opposition to the Italian 
aim has also come from France and 
England. 

t from France is due to the fact 
that the French have always been jealous 
of a possible Italian commercial prepon- 
derance in the Mediterranean. But Genoa 
went on gaining over Marseilles. Naples 
helped. Now Trieste has come in. Shall 
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Fiume be added too? “ Not if those who 

run French finance can help it. They will 

secretly work to check Italy, no matter 

how smooth the French papers may be 

to us,” said my informant, who then pro- 

eceded to pay respects to the British. 
THE BRITISH 


Fie.me is an established port for British 
lines ; I saw their offices here yesterday. 
Those British companies want to keep 
this port free from the oppressive harbor 
regulations and tariffs of other ports. My 
informant, who is close to the secrets of 
the Sonnino Cabinet, remarked : “ In my 
belief, the English steamship lines have 
supplied the writers for at least two of 
the most powerful papers in Great Britain 
with money enough to spread abroad Slav 
propaganda, not because they like the 
Slav, save as he is more easy-going, but 
with the one aim of making Fiume as 
undisturbed a source of British profit as 
possible.” 

And yet, on the other hand, it might 
appear as if the British were working 
with the Italians. For the protection of 
law and order on the upper Adriatic, 
menaced by the Italo-Croatian situation, 
the Entente Allies assigned last Novem- 
ber the guarding of the ports of Cattaro 
to the French, Spalato to the Americans, 
Pola to the Italians—the Allies being thus 
careful not to assign to the Italians Fiume, 
the place of greatest danger ; Fiume was 
given to the English, and the English 
have had a long record of success in deal- 
ing with such situations. They have a 
battalion of a thousand men here. I hear 
the attitude and service of those men 
commended by Croats, Italians, and 
Americans alike. We have also had a 
supplementary force here headed by 
Major Furlong. In this capacity he was 
present the other day when, in the beauti- 
ful Palazzo Municipio, the city authorities 
solemnly proclaimed again the annexa- 
tion of Fiume, in so far as they could 
sanction it, to Italy. General Grazioli, the 
ranking official among the Allies here, in 
his address of acknowledgment, thus 
alluded to the American official : 


Without the slightest provocation to 
any one, and with absolute respect to the 
sentiments of others, I wish that the 
valorous American official, to whom I 
have the honor of offering the hospi- 
tality of my palace and whom I welcome 
here as a witness of your tenacious 
Italian determination, could telegraph 
to Paris and to the whole world that 
the Italy here in Fiume is only the pure 
and simple affirmation of an_ evident 
right entirely conciliatory with the rights 
and opinions of other peoples. 


That the English have permitted the 
presence here of an officer of higher rank 
than any of theirs, the Italians thus being 
apparently in supreme command on shore 
(as the Italian admiral seems to be among 
the Allied war-vessels at anchor in the 
port), might indicate that the British 
Government does not altogether sympa- 
thize with the pro-Croat position taken by 
the newspapers mentioned, even though 
it might not consent toa complete Italian 
control of Fiume. 


THE OUTLOOK 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Finally, there is President Wilson. His 
proclamations have cheered the Croats 
and correspondingly embittered the Ital- 
ians. A great Roman lady said to me the 
other day, “ Jo vorrei gettarlo dalla rocca 
tarpeia” (I would like to throw him off 
the Tarpeian Rock). But this is not all. 
The ignorant and simple interpret a 
minority President’s personal opinion in 
terms of America as a whole. Hence we 
have been advised by some American 
officials not to go out more than necessary, 
and, when we do, not to speak English. 
I have heard of no American harmed, 
but I have overheard many unpleasant re- 
marks. Even the usually courteous Italian 
officials were tart at first when I applied 
to the carabinieri (the military police) 
at Trieste for a permit to visit Fiume— 
of all places! The officer in charge, ex- 
amining my passport, ironically said: 
“ Ah, you come from the country of our 
friend Wilson,” but quietly added : “ Well, 
Wilson is not all America. We blame 
Wilson, not America. His is simply 
the personal opinion of an American 
unfamiliar with Europe but conscien- 
tiously trying to solve the most delicate 
of European problems. Of course your 
President doubtless wants to do justice 
all round. But we feel that your people, 
as a whole, do not accuse us, as he does, 
of imperialism just because we want to 
have an outlying part of real Italy in the 
same house with the rest of Italy.” 

On October 18, 1918, the month before 
the armistice came, Andrea Ossoinack, 
the last Deputy from Fiume to sit in the 
Hungarian Parliament at Budapest, re- 
ported to it the spontaneous decision of 
the people to belong to Italy. On Octo- 
ber 30 the Fiumani repelled the Croatian 
attempt to conquer them, the Croatians 
still fighting for the Central Powers, and 
again proclaimed the Fiuman will to be 
annexed to Italy. “ Indeed, they have 
always wanted to be united to the Ital- 
ians,” Signor Ossoinack asserted. “To 
deny to Fiume this right is to violate the 
principle of self-determination laid down 
by President Wilson himself.” 

Another remarked: “ We have reason 
to believe that your President came to 
his decision months ago. He has been 
cruel to us in not making his opinion 
known sooner, and especially after osten- 
tatiously coming to Italy as her friend 
and accepting the King’s hospitality last 
January.” 

Another said: “ That which Germany 
did not succeed in getting by war Signor 
Wilson thinks-he can get by peace. If 
Italy had bowed to his word, she would not 
only have abandoned her proper right but 
would have sanctioned further American 
interference. We wish to check that in- 
terference. Why should you get mixed up 
in our problems, anyway? You would not 
like us to impose ourselves in America.” 

As to this particular issue, the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation to the Italian people 
was tantamount, they thought, to disput- 
ing the authority of their delegates at 
Paris. The net result at Rome is the con- 
vening of Parliament, which overwhelm- 
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ingly supports the Italian delegates. The 
net result is that the Italians, being 
on top because of greater numbers here, 
and the Slavs, expecting to be on top, not 
only because of greater numbers in the 
country but specially because of the Wil- 
son encouragement, are more than ever 
ready to fly at one another’s throats. Last 
night we had half an hour of shooting 
right out in the street below. My land- 
lady came rushing into the parlor erying : 
“ Laguerraéricominciata! La guerra 
’ ricominciata! Tutti in Susak si pian- 
gono” (The war has begun again! The 
war has begun again! Alli Susak weeps 
and complains)—which meant an Italian 
onslaught. To-day it is hard to decide 
which side provoked the fray. Anyway, 
the Italians have increased their contiu- 

ent here, and one of our officers from 
Trieste, who had just arrived, reports 
having seen Italian guns newly mounted 
on the outskirts of Fiume. 

Fiume has long resisted Croatian ag- 
gression. In 1776 we Americans were 
not the only ones who struggled for inde- 
pendence. The Fiumani did too. In that 
year the Empress Maria Theresa of Aus 
tria assigned Fiume to Croatia—just as 
President Wilson would do to-day. After 
three years of resistance, the Fiumans 
obtained a charter from the Empress re- 
uniting them to Hungary, but according 
them full autonomy. A century later 
Croatian domination was again imposed 
and thrown off. A Fiuman official showed 
me a Hungarian bank note and said : “ See 
the Hungarian crown. It is supported by 
various coats of arms, and one of them is 
that of Fiume. Hungary thus saw the 
need of recognizing our independent 
spirit.” I replied that Fiume impressed 
me as having the independent spirit of 
the old Greek and Italian cities, and 
asked, “ Why not make it an independ- 
ent republic under Italian influence, like 
San Marino?” “ Ah, that would be the 
ideal solution,” he answered. “ Una repub- 
blica fiumana—a Fiuman republic.” 

Mr. John Mitchell, a Scotchman, has 
lived sixteen years in Trieste. He is the 
director of the Jutificio Triestino, a great 
jute factory. He speaks from an intimate 
experience of the needs of the various 
people using Adriatic ports. He thinks 
that the only solution for the peace of 
the whole region lies in giving Italy 

olitical control of the city proper of © 
ae and in making its port free, like 
Hamburg, with advantages to all alike. 
This, I find, is also the general opinion 
among other foreign observers who enjoy 
any detached point of view from which 
they can see the whole situation. 

The main thing is to do justice and 
to avoid another war. To do justice 
the Peace Conference must assure entire 
economic freedom to the new and untried 
Jugoslavia. Toavoid another war it must 
not create any more Italia Irredenta. It 
can do both. Will it? 

More than this, Fiume forms the first 
incident to prove whether a Society of 
Nations can be a going concern or not. 
Most of us are sure that it can be. 

Fiume, April 28, 1919. 
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VACATIONS WITH A CAMERA 


BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


MEMBER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SIX PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


LL sorts of vacations are good, but the vacation that 

has an avocation attached to it is peculiarly delightful. 
There is a zest to such a vacation that unalloyed loafing 
fails to give. And of all the avocations, that of the devotee 
of the camera is perhaps the most alluring. If he doesn’t 
take it too seriously, it isan unfailing source of amusement. 
The puzzles as to light and shade, proper exposure, focus- 
ing, etc., give him untiring themes for thinking and talking 
about. Getting “natives ” to pose for him, or taking them 
unawares, gives him a chance to make acquaintance with 
their peculiarities which he would otherwise never have. 
And if he pursues the hobby long enough, he may even 
learn something about Art—at any rate, he may learn to 
look at pictures with a new interest. Inspecting art gal- 
leries is sure to take up considerable of one’s time in foreign 
countries, especially if one has the advantage of seeing 
them with an art-loving wife. So that anything that helps 
to an appreciation of pictures is a gain. Even if the camera 
devotee always remains a mere snap-shotter, his prints will 
invariably bring vividly before him in after years the scenes 
of his outing trips. The cost—well, it will probably not 
amount to as much as the cigars or cigarettes that the 
average man burns up with complete nonchalance. If, how- 
ever, he develops into a “camera bug,” the devotee may 
amuse himself by spending anything within reason, or out 
of it, on boxes, lenses, enlarging apparatus, and equipment 
generally. 

I started my vacations with a camera back in the days 
when that seductive announcement first began to appear— 
“You press the button, we do the rest.” 1 bought a five- 
dollar camera that carried a roll of film, a dozen exposures 
in all, of about the size of a silver dollar. This I took with 
me on a trip on the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth. 
This trip was something of a novelty then, and there were 
two great steamers that made it, carrying passenger traffic 
exclusively—the Northwest and the Northland. I took a 
lot of snaps of these ships and of the whalebacks and other 


strange craft that were encountered, the big docks at the 


Soo, ete. Some of these little photographs were accepted 
with an article that I wrote about the trip for a magazine— 
and I was fairly started on the picture-making road. 

I have always carried a camera of some kind with me 
since that time. Sometimes I have taken one of the cheapest 
sort, and sometimes one of the expensive reflex variety ; 
and I am bound to say that the photographs of the cheap 
camera are likely to turn out about as well as those made 
with the costly instrument. I refer, of course, to those de- 
picting outdoor scenes. For indoor use a more elaborate 
apparatus is needed for serious work. With a three-dollar 
camera I once made a lucky snap that was valued so highly 
by one of the best known of American pictorial photogra- 
phers that he offered to exchange any one of his best prints 


for a copy of it, and then honored it by giving it a promi- 
nent place in his showease. And I have made scores of 
photographs with the same camera that were “ punk ”— 
just as I have done with the high-priced reflex. For I be- 
lieve that nobody can tell exactly what he has “ got ” when 
he uses his camera, of whatever price, until his exposure 
has stood the test of developing and printing. One of the 
pioneers of pictorial photography in this country—a woman 
—once remarked to me, “ If I get one ‘picture’ out of a 
dozen exposures, I count myself lucky.” 

Of course experience helps a lot in this as in everything 
else, but there are so many factors in the making of a good 
photographie picture, of which the camera is only one, that 
the result of an exposure can never be predicted with cer- 
tainty. “ Whata fine lens you must have!” is recognized by 
good camerists as a remark derogatory to their skill. It is not 
the lens, any more than it is a paint-pot, that produces a 
picture. A skilled photographer can, indeed, produce a 
charming picture without any lens whatever—using a pin- 
hole in a piece of cardboard to reflect the image on his plate. 

Of course I am not decrying the use of the large, expen- 
sive camera with a high-priced anastigmatie lens—it is all 
right in its place and in the right hands. But for a vaca- 
tion one ought not to be a pack-horse for carrying photo- 
graphic equipment. So, I say, take with you a small camera 
using films, which you can expose freely without depleting 
your pocketbook too much, and then, if you get some 
“ pictures,” you can easily make enlargements from these 
small films that will bring them up to a respectable size. 
Use these films freely, study the effects of light and shade, 
see a good photographic exhibition occasionally to keep 
yourself from getting too greatly elated at your successes, 
read a good book on composition now and then, and your 
vacations with a camera will show photographic results that 
will give you genuine pleasure and make your friends keen 
for souvenirs of your skill. . 

The four years of war are over, and the camera-user will 
soon again be welcome in Europe. That is the land of 
picturesque castles, bridges, towers, fountains, and monu- 
ments, all waiting to be made into pictures by the Ameri- 
can tourist. It is also the land of varied and pictorial 
costumes, worn by people who are usually well disposed 
toward the kodak carrier. [ remember a kindly French 
priest, who, when he saw me trying to take a hurried snap- 
shot of him, stopped and offered to pose for me at my 
leisure. One has many such joyous memories. But we have 
no need to travel abroad for good subjects for camera 
work, “The angel sought so far away is waiting at your 
door.” Childhood is everywhere, waiting for a picture. So 
are summer girls. And America’s scenery—ought we not 
to have a new “ Picturesque America” made up of photo- 
graphs? Why not begin one for yourself? 

















VACATIONS WITH A CAMERA 


A COOL DRINK FROM A PUBLIC FOUNTAIN IN VENICE 


Made with a Graflex 4x5 camera, film, 1-40 second exposure, enlarged with Goerz lens; printed on Japan tissue paper 
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THE SWANS—ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 


A snapshot with a Brownie 34 x 4% film camera, 1-25 second exposure ; enlarged with soft focus lens 





MOUNT PILATUS—LAKE LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Made with a folding kodak, 4 x 5, film, 1-25 second exposure ; enlarged with soft focus lens 
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RSIE 


Made with an 8x 10 view camera, soft focus lens ; printed on platinum paper 
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VACATIONS WITH A CAMERA 


WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


Made with an 8x10 view camera, soft focus lens; printed on platinum paper 
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“Tennyson’s dream of an aerial fleet-— 
ey b : - om 

Pooh! An idle bard’s conceit! 

Thus we mocked the pioneers 

Plotting highways to the spheres! 

Thus we clung to humdrum things 

And scorned their lore of winds and wings! 


Foolish it seemed to us to mark 
The sudden rise of the meadow-lark! 


How could mankind hope to follow 
The faleon’s swoop, the flight of a swallow? 


While we grumbled, while we scoffed, 
Still, thank God, they looked aloft! 


STARWARD TRAIL 
BY DANIEL HENDERSON 


Seaward, where a gray gull clove 
Mists that curtained cape and cove, 


They saw a new Colunbus dare 


Yet—the Dreamer again has won! 


Up, and follow his path to the sun! 


Illimitable seas of air! 


The eagle breasting the coastwise gale 
Marked for them the way of the mail, 


And where snow-fleeing bird tribes went 
To find a tropic continent, 


They saw ethereal roads astir 
With many a human voyager! 


“ Cling to the old and flout the new!” 
Age through age, the law holds true, 


A DAY WITH A NATURE GUIDE 


( NE morning six variously attired 

people, four gentlemen and two 
ladies, started from a hotel in the Rocky 
Mountain National Park with a Nature 
Guide. An automobile whirled them to the 
end of the road far up the mountain-side, 
where they continued afoot. They were 
bound for one of the “eternal” snow- 
drifts on the Continental Divide. 

The essence of Nature Guiding is to 
travel gracefully rather than to arrive. 
This Guide tactfully put two or three at 
ease by convincing them that in the United 
States the belief in ferocious animals is a 
superstition. “And no one,” he con- 
tinued, “in this locality has ever been 
attacked by a wild animal.” The day was 
perfect, but so interestingly did the Guide 
describe experiences in storms that every 
one hoped to be Rain-in-the Faco before 
evening. 

The Guide was jollied for being silent. 
The party asked for rubber-neck specialties 
and demanded where their megaphone art- 
ist was. They were climbing in a V-shaped 
canyon, traveling west. Presently the 
Guide pointed out that the right, or north 


‘wall, rises steeply in the sun and is covered 


with a seattered growth of stocky, long- 
armed pines. The left, or south wall, 
which faces north, has a crowded growth 
of short-armed, tall spruces. In the bot- 
tom of the canyon between these closely 
approaching, unlike forests is a lively 
stream with a few accompanying firs, 
willows, and flowers. 

Each member of the party remembered 
something of plant distribution, and each 
contributed something to the discussion 
concerning plant zones, slope exposures, 
temperature, and moisture—the determin- 
ism of ecological influences. When the 
scraps of information ceased, the Guide 
added that each canyon wall also had its 
special kinds of insect and mammal life. 

The Nature Guide is at his best when 
he discusses facts so that they appeal to 
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BY ENOS A. MILLS 


the imagination and to the reason, gives 
flesh and blood to cold facts, makes life 
stories of inanimate objects. He deals 
with principles rather than isolated in- 
formation, gives biographies rather than 
classifications. People are out for recrea- 
tion and need restful, intellectual visions, 
and not dull, dry facts, rules, and manuals. 
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MISS ESTHER A. BURNELL, THE FIRST NATURE 
GUIDE LICENSED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
Many nature guides are women 


What the Guide said was essentially 
Nature literature rather than encyclo- 
pedia natural history. 

This party being interested in the dis- 
tribution of life and in erosion, the Guide 
made these the features of the day’s ex- 
cursion. In a mountain region life zones 
are seen side by side; the wear and tear 
on the earth’s surface by many forces 
stands out unmistakably, and two or three 
types of erosion may, in places, be seen 
from one view-point. 

All that the Guide said concerning 


erosion could be set down under the 
heading “The Biography of a Canyon.” 
In this the various forces of erosion—run- 
ning water, frost, ice, and acid—each at 
work in its respective place with distinct- 
ive tools, were prying, wedging, cutting 
the canyon wider and deeper. Roots 
wedged the rocks and dissolved them with 
acids. But at the same time they helped 
also to resist these tireless forces, placing 
a binding, holding network of fibers. 
Gravity handled the transportation of 
dislodged material. 

Each species of plant and animal is of 
orderly distribution, is found in places 
that furnish the needed temperature and 
moisture condition. The Guide’s discus- 
sion of each living species was its auto- 
biography: “ The Story of My Life: or, 
How I Came to be Where I Am and 
What I Am.” In this he gave the adven- 
ture, the customs of plant or animal, the 
home territory wherein it lived, its 
climatic zone, and all the endless and 
insistent play of the radical and romantic 
forces of evolution, environment, and 
ecology. 

A few popular and scientific names of 
species were learned, but the Guide was 
reticent about telling plant names. His 
chief aim was to arouse a permanent in- 
terest in nature’s ways, and this by 
illuminating big principles. 

Climbing out of the canyon up a mod- 
erate slope just under timber-line, this 
party halted among the trees and re- 
mained silent for a few minutes on thie 
edge of a small grassy opening. A deer 
and her two spotted fawns walked out 
into this, then went across into the woods. 

All followed a porcupine that was 
lumbering across the opening, ignoring 
their presence. The Guide remarked that 
there may have been a time when the 
poreupine threw his quills, standing up 
and hurling them, he imagined, as a 
primitive man hurled a spear, but that 
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the development of this animal would 
prevent the quills being thrown more 
than three or four inches. However, 


the other woods fellows made it their 
business to keep out of his way. He had 
long been known as “ the stupidest fellow 


THE OUTLOOK 


moisture, and temperature conditions. 
The soil along the upper edges of the 
snow-field was coarse and dry, below fine 
and moist. Each species of plant was 
occupying the peculiar place in which it 
could best flourish or from which it could 




















ABOVE THE TIMBER-LINE 
‘* They were above the altitude of eleven thousand feet ”’ 


in the woods ;” he is the only one who 
never appears to play, who has no interest 
in natural history, or Nature Guides 
either, nor the world. 

Up and on they went, except a lady 
and a gentleman who lingered to watch 
porky. In- the edge of the woods the 
Guide stopped to wait for them. Plainly 
panie-stricken they were, just disappear- 
ing in the woods headed north. Asking 
the others not to stir until he returned, 
the Guide dashed after them. 

On reuniting the party the Guide dis- 
cussed the necessity of all staying together. 
“ Most people,” he said, “ are easily con- 
fused and lost. It is thus bad for one to 
forge ahead, or to turn aside, or to stay 
behind. Moving together is absolutely 
necessary for the happiness of the party.” 

“Once,” he continued, “a capable 
fellow said he would go ahead and wait 
for us at the foot of a near-by cliff. He 
never reached the cliff. While looking 
for him others of the party scattered, and 
each and all were lost and remained out 
overnight.” 

A little before noon the party walked 
out of the uppermost edge of the woods 
among the dwarfed trees and distorted 
groves at timber-line—an aged and bat- 
tered forest of trees, small and strange. 
They were above the altitude of eleven 
thousand feet. 

Before them on the edge of an arctic 
moorland lay a snow-field about two 
blocks long. It appeared somewhat like 
uncut marble. Stained with rock dust, 
inlaid with wind-blown beetles and grass- 
hoppers, its granular material lay melt- 
ing in the sun. A bright flower border 
encircled it. This was made up of flowers 
of many kids and colors, flowers with 
and without perfume, flowers dwarfed, 
and flowers on tall, stately stalks. In 
small compass were a variety of soil, 


exclude competitors. It was determin- 
ism—conditions determining the distri- 
bution. 

It probably is true that many of these 
dwarfed flowers were developed around 
the Arctic Circle. The Guide recounted 
the great ice age story—how seeds and 
life had been swept southward by the ice 
and by retreating birds and animals who 
gave way before the irresistible slow-mov- 
ing glacier. On the mountains the seeds 
grew—founda home; so too the ptarmigan, 
in somewhat similar conditions to the old 
one in the Arctic. In this new colony 
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party is absorbed in details. But a Nature 
Guided party is vastly different from 
these. In a Nature party its members 
have a common interest. They are notin 
a hurry, they are in a mood to be human. 
rt’ . . . . . 

They make intimate friendships while 
getting acquainted with Nature and with 
themselves. They take on a wider, hap- 
pier outlook. All are glad to be living. 

Leaving the snow-tield, these people 
rambled along the timber-line. They saw 
the dwarfed trees and the deformed trees, 
they noted the pines that held the forest 
front on dry, wind-swept ridges, and 
the spruces that triumphed in the moist 
places. Timber-line has a thousand inter- 
esting stories for the visitor. Here the 
party lingered till near evening. 

At the foot of the mountain near the 
automobile they examined a beaver colony 
and saw where sediment-filled ponds had 
become beaver meadows; they watched 
the evening antics and activities of the 
few beavers that commonly came forth 
about sundown ; and at last they started 
for the car, discussing the beaver in his- 
tory and his place in conservation. 

An acquaintance with Nature is worth 
while. A well-known university man says : 
“What I wish to bring out particularly 
does not concern the enrichment of botan- 
ical and zovdlogical knowledge, greatly 
important as I regard this, but rather 
the enlarging and liberalizing influences 
which Nature has on the public mind 
generally.” 

The world is beginning to appreciate 
the necessity of an outside interest. For- 
tunate is the individual who has a Nature 
hobby. Such an interest is known to im- 
prove health, lengthen life, and increase 
efficiency. An excursion with a Nature 
Guide may give the individual a better 
hobby. 

On other days the interest of the Na- 








A FLOCK OF BIGHORN SHEEP 
‘“* Their wild environment has exacted of them alertness, positiveness, sharp eyes ”’ 


these birds and flowers still maintain the 
traditions of their respective old families. 

A pienie party usually does much talk- 
ing and more eating. A sightseeing party 
often does things by the book and _ talks 
by comparison. A botany or a birding 


ture party was one of a varied range. 
Timber-line, what determines it, and the 
species of trees that compose it ; beavers, 
their part in conservation and their influ- 
ence on the settlement and exploration of 
America; parasitic plants; the story of 
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A BIGHORN IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK 


soil; the birth, life, and death of a lake; 
home territory of animals; wind, the 
great seed-sower, are among the themes 
sometimes discussed. Each person re- 
ceived a chapter in a natural history 
story which helped him to be eager for 
other chapters which he might find any- 
where outdoors. 

The bighorn, or wild mountain sheep, 
was frequently seen at close range. Why 
they lived in the heights among the peaks 
the year round was a story that ever 
stirred. Their scene-commanding, wild 
environment has exacted of them alert- 
ness, positiveness, sharp eyes, and the 
ability to safely play where there is much 
space and little substance beneath them. 

In connection with schools and educa- 
tion field studies and classes afield are 
excellent. There is too little of this, and 
most of it is too serious and amounts 
almost to being an invasion of Nature, 
with the miserly intent of amassing facts. 
The romance and the vision possible usu- 
ally are overlooked. Nature casts no 
spell, gives no new landscapes to the stu- 
dent’s life. Field studies are chiefly 
concerned with acquiring facts ; Nature 
Guiding, with giving new landscapes and 
reaching the imagination. 

A few people for years have practiced 
Nature Guiding occasionally. It has 
made good, and it has a place in National 
life. It carries with it health, new ideas, 
and inspiration. Last year Nature Guid- 
ing was given a definite place in several 
of the National parks by the Government’s 
licensing a number of Nature Guides to 
conduct people through the wilds. A Na- 
ture Guide is an interpreter of geology, 
botany, zoology, and natural history. 
Nature ever is liberalizing, and the Nature 
Guide is one of the forces moving for the 
newer education and for the ideal of in- 
ternationalism. 

Nature Guiding is a magnificent field 
for young people who are well equipped 
and who have a vision. Many Guides are 
young women. Some one has called the 
imagination the supreme intellectual fac- 
ulty, and Nature Guiding aims chiefly to 
appeal to this. Thus rainy days and night 





THE OUTLOOK 


trips are recommended because on these 
the things seen are few and most strange, 
incomplete, and suggestive. 

Nature Guiding is not like sightseeing 
or the scenery habit. The Guide some- 
times takes his party to a commanding 
view-point or a beautiful spot. But views 
are incidental. The aim is to illuminate 
and reveal the alluring world outdoors by 
introducing determining influences and 
the respondent tendencies. 

A Nature Guide should have imagina- 
tion. He should be able to discuss the 
essentials in concise, suggestive state- 
ments, but generally remain silent. He 
should have a knowledge of human nature. 

Children enthusiastically enjoy a day 
with a Nature Guide, and fortunate the 
child who can have a number of these 
excursions. They are thought-compelling, 
interest-arousing. Children are led after 





AT THE TIMBER-LINE 
** They saw the dwarfed trees and the deformed trees ” 


the manner of old people. They must not 
be talked down to. The Guide may enter 
a little more intimately into their joys, 
perhaps, making slight readjustment to 
their tastes. As a rule the imagination of 
children is more readily and definitely 
fired than that of older people. 

One day a Guide was out with several 
children under eight years of age. They 
discussed a double-topped spruce. They 
learned that the former single top was 
broken off and that the two topmost 
twigs then bent upwards and raced for 
leadership. They had run a dead heat, as 
it were, and both of them became the 
leaders. During the remainder of the 
day the children often spotted a double- 
topped tree. The cones of trees were 
noticed, and, of course, the cones of the 
balsam fir caused comment because these 


stood upon the limbs instead of hanging 
from them. 

In a small area where a forest fire had 
swept fifteen years before a few live 
veteran trees had survived. An examina- 
tion of two of these revealed old fire 
sears. One of these sears indicated that 
the tree had been injured by the fire of 
fifteen years before and by another fire 
of eighty-seven years previous. A few 
young aspens and thousands of young 
lodge-pole seedlings were starting. Why 
the lodge-pole pines were the first to start 
in the burned-over area was a question 
that brought out a discussion concerning 
what trees were commonly the first to 
appear in acleared or burned-over area, 
and why. Only a few species of young 
trees thrive in the sunlight ; others need 
shade in which to start. This principle 
appealed to the children. 

An old seed-hoarding lodge-pole on the 
edge of the burned area was surrounded. 
It had borne a crop of cones each year 
for seventeen years. All of these cones, 
unopened, clung thickly over its limbs. A 
few days before, the Guide had led a party 
of older people over precisely the route 
followed by these children. He had talked 
to both parties similarly, but apparently 
the children had more deep and lasting 
enjoyment out of the day. 

John Muir is said to have been an 
almost ideal Nature Guide. He reached 
both the young and the old. His botany 
and geology commonly were in the nature 
of a story. The past struggles and tri- 
umphs of the plant, its present influences, 
its response to environment, its relation 
to ourselves, were artistically mingled 
with the essential facts of its life. 

Nature Guiding need not be confined 
to National parks. Fabre has shown 
monsters and hundreds of little stirring 
people co-operating or battling in every 
growth-filled space. City parks and the 
wild places near cities and villages are 
near thousands of people and are excel- 
lent places for the cultural and inspiring 
excursions with Nature Guides. There 


might well be Nature Guides in every 
locality in the land. 





TWO LODGE-POLE PINES CUT BY BEAVERS 
Rarely does a beaver cut a pine 
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THE FUTURE OF AERONAUTICS 


JRECEDENTS of at historic 

_ value are being established in aero- 
nautics. For instance, not long ago steps 
were taken to establish the first air 
port in the history of the world. The 
purposes are interesting from a historic 
view-point as well as for the indications 
which they give of the progress of devel- 
opments in aeronautics. Aircraftstarting 
from this air port can be registered under 
the rules of the Aircraft Inspection Ser- 
vice of the Department of Commerce, 
having clearance papers just as the ships 
of the sea have. 

This port will be located at Atlantic 
City and will be a point of departure 
for transatlantic liners—ocean planes, 
transcontinental land planes, and large 
rigid dirigibles which in the future may 
even have sufficient power to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. An ideal airship port 
would be an airdrome about one mile 
square ; a double airship shed capable of 
housing two great dirigibles a thousand 
feet long; a mooring tower with bow 
mooring gear; mechanical handling gear 
for transferring the airship from the 
mooring tower to the shed; hydrogen 
generating plants and storage tanks; 
workshops, stores, meteorological building 
and wireless, telegraph, telephone, and 
direction signal station which would be 
to aircraft what the lighthouse is to ma- 
rine commerce. 

The mooring tower should be one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, with a revolving 
head to which the airship can be fastened 
by its nose clear to swing around in 
accordance with the direction of the wind, 
Just as a ship would swing at its moorings 
or anchor. Fuel and hydrogen pipes would 
be connected to the ship and a gangway 
for passengers to enter after having been 
brought up in an elevator from the 
ground. Large dirigibles have been pro- 
jected in England that would have a 
capacity of three hundred tons and con- 
tain ten million feet of gas, with cabins 
for passengers on the upper side, and 
motive power to propel them at a speed 
of eighty miles an hour. Passenger rates 
between New York and London have 
been figured at £48, or $240, and the 
time between New York and London 
would be two to two and a half days, 
or one-half of the time of the fastest 
steamers. It is interesting to compare 
these figures with the fare figured for 
airplane travel, which is £115, or $585, 
but the journey would be accomplished 
in one-half the time, although the accom- 
modations would not be so luxurious, and 
even the largest airplanes would be very 
much smaller than the airships. 

__It is very interesting to see how our 
ideas of time and distance must be 
entirely revised and changed on account 
of this new method of transportation, be- 
cause we have already had flights from 
London to India of 5,800 miles in a little 
over fifty hours flying time; many flights 
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from London to Cairo in a day and a half, 
and routes have been laid out between 
London and Colombo, four and a half 
days; to Perth, seven days; to Nairobi, 
three and a half days ; to Cape Town, five 
and a half days; and to Rio de Janeiro, 
four days. Here in the United States 
Major T. C. Macaulay has flown from 
coast to coast in twenty hours flying time ; 
from San Diego to Jacksonville, making a 
speed of 137 miles per hour on the major 
part of his journey. He has flown alto- 
gether 5,500 miles in forty-four hours 
fifteen minutes. Two squadrons of Army 

lanes have flown from San Diego to 

ineola and return, and we have many 
official reports of journeys between four 
and five thousand miles. 

One of the most important transporta- 
tion lines projected in this country is to 
run between Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and Riverside, in California, using Mar- 
tin twin-motored machines, charging $25 
a trip between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, and $12.50 between Los Angeles 
and Riverside. The general charges for 
training in this country have been $1.50 
a minute, and for passenger flights at 
about a dollar a minute. Very soon the 
airplane tariff will be on the basis of 
fifty cents a mile a minute, and the new 
element of time will enter into transpor- 
tation figures. In the case of very high 
salaried and Government officials trans- 
portation expense sinks into insignifi- 
cance, while the ordinary traveling pub- 
lic might consider it expensive. Many 
will be attracted by the novelty of flying, 
and on special routes tourists will be 
attracted by the exceptional opportuni- 
ties offered to view grand and magnificent 
scenery from the heavens. 

When we have seen in America large 
dirigibles arrive from Europe, and now 
that the crossing of the Atlantic by air- 
plane is a record of history, the develop- 
ment of the aircraft itself will continue to 
make these feats, at first hazardous, be- 
come commonplace, and all the luxuries 
of travel will be added, together with 
the advantages which aerial travel offers. 
Aerial routes are laid out without curve 
or grade, thus shortening the distances 
to be accomplished materially and en- 
abling aircraft to rise above storms into 
regions of sunshine and when passing 
over deserts to rise to cooler tempera- 
tures, and in many cases to take advantage 
of favorable air currents, as the ships of 
the sea are favored by the trade winds 
which blow regularly over the surface of 
the earth. The high atmosphere is pure 
and free from dust and the immense 
spaces will prevent congestion. 

One of the most important and one of 
the first commercial developments in 
aeronautics no doubt will be its use for 
aerial photography, giving both plan 
views of cities, factories, shore lines, and 
docks, as well as oblique views which give 
the perspective and the “bird’s-eye” 


view which usually convey so much more 
than an ordinary surface photograph. 
The Forestry Commission of New York 
State has already arranged for taking 
photographs of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, thus giving it detailed informa- 
tion which it could obtain in no other 
way and covering regions almost im- 
passable by any other mode of locomo- 
tion. In the great Western forests special 
timber can be located, such as trees suit- 
able for great masts of ships; fire areas, 
swamp areas, and the condition of growth 
can be easily and clearly seen. 

The second Pan-American Aeronautic 
Convention, held at Atlantic City under 
the auspices of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica and the Aerial League of America, 
brought out many new phases of the 
commercial side of this large subject, and 
chief among them were the interesting 
developments in the possibilities of the 
aerial mail service, which has been in 
operation over one year between New 
York and Washington and which has ear- 
ried more than two hundred thousand 
pounds of mail, representing eight million 
letters, with absolute regularity. The 
same six planes, equipped with the same 
engines which were used a year ago, are 
still in service. 

On May 15, 1919, Lieutenant J. C. 
Edgerton, who piloted the first aerial 
mail plane into Washington from New 
York, and who is now Chief of Flying 
Operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, flew the same airplane and motor 
which he flew just one year before. Sev- 
eral of the planes had a record of over 
two hundred flying hours and fourteen 
thousand miles of flying per plane through 
all sorts of weather—snow-storms and 
wind gales—conelusively proving the 
feasibility of commercial flying. 

The .recently formed aerial police of 
New York City is another indication of 
the importance of aeronautics in civil life. 
They are under the guidance of Colonel 
Jefferson De Mont Thompson, Major 
S. Herbert Mapes, and Major Granville 
A. Pollock, and a splendid and efficient 
aerial police corps has been formed in 
which are many aces of the American 
Air Foree. 

One of the first of the duties of this 
newly formed force will be to photograph 
the entire city thoroughly, upon a scale 
which will show every detail more accu- 
rately than can be revealed in any other 
way. Landing-fields have been secured 
and facilities for patrolling the city, 
locating fires, preventing civil aviators 
from jeopardizing the safety of inhabi- 
tants, and patrolling the river; and the 
squadrons are prepared to respond at an 
instant’s notice to any emergency which 
may arise. Other cities will soon follow 
the lead of New York. Newspapers will 
no doubt be the next to avail themselves 
of the news-gathering abilities of fast 
scout flying planes, while sightseeing 
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buses will follow, and transportation lines 
in the due course of development. 

The subject of aerial insurance has 
received a great deal of attention both 
in this country and abroad, and it is 
now possible to get insurance (1) upon 
damage to machines from any cause ; 
(2) accidents to passengers and pilots ; (8) 
loss or damage to goods in transit; 
(4) liability of injury to the public or dam- 
age to the property of the public. Twenty 
of the leading insurance companies in 
England have combined to underwrite 
this insurance, each company acting inde- 
pendently and issuing its own policies. 
In this country insurance at reasonable 
rates can be obtained and will greatly 
add to the practicable financing of large 
companies. 

To give an idea of the estimated cost 
of running a transatlantic airship ser- 
vice from London to New York, it would 
be necessary to provide for— 


Interest, depreciation, insurance, op- 
erating expenses, repairs, and main- 
tenance, on a basis of four airships 
of 3,500,000 cubic feet capacity, at 


a cost of $2,000,000 each.......... $8,000,000 
Two double airship sheds at $1,500,- 
PN 45:0.iccksaneecenenesesaes 3,000,000 


Land for two sheds for airdromes at 





MN citcticeaccsawbinne 300,000 
Workshops, gas plant, and equipment. 750,000 
Working capital, including operating 

Os SO GOR 6c cccccasciecaces 850,000 
Wireless equipment................. 50,000 
Miscellaneous accessories. ........... 50,000 

Total capital required........ $13,000,000 
Annual charges would be : 
Interest on capital, depreciation, in- 
surance, establishment expenses, 
repairs, maintenance......... Total $5,000,000 


This equipment would provide a semi- 
weekly service of 200 crossings a year 


LA 
A STREAM, 


I 

r ies man is not a sport who does 

not begin his trout fishing in mid- 
winter, when the woods are deep in snow 
and the ice thick upon the pools. My 
season usually opens suddenly, as if an 
unseen hand had touched a secret spring. 
This year it began on New Year’s Day, 
when a friend sent me an art calendar. 
The picture wiped out the four months 
of wild weather that were to come and 
bade the birds sing, the fronds of ferns 
to uncurl, and the stream to flash brill- 
iantly in the early May sunshine. But I 
moved forward by going backward—the 
art calendar awakened rich memories of 
the seasons past. The subject was only a 
detail, but such a detail! There was no 
foreground, no background, no horizon ; 
the canvas was a surface of translucent 
water, and, rising through it, with head 
just breaking into air, wasa superb trout, 
making his rise for a fly—a Parmachene 
Belle—drooping from a taut leader which 
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at a total charge per crossing of $33,000, 
which, for 140 passengers, would make 
the cost per passenger about $240. 

The navigation of airships is similar to 
that of steamships, but is made more diffi- 
cult by reason of drift, which has to be 
allowed for. When navigating over land, 
the pilot is able to determine the drift of 
the airship by observation of suitable fixed 
places on the earth’s surface, and adjust 
his compass course accordingly to give 
the desired true course. When navigating 
over seas, no fixed places are available, so 
if the motion of the wind is not known 
the course must be corrected by astro- 
nomical observation and determination 
of his charted position. A reliable and 
effective method of navigation is avail- 
able, however, with the wireless installa- 
tion. If the ship is in communication with 
two stations, they can determine the direc- 
tion of the transmitted waves and signal 
to the ship its bearing, from which the 
ship’s position can be laid off on its 
charts and the new departure determined. 

With airplanes the speed would be 
much faster, but the cost would be about 
twice as much, and there would be less 
room to move about and less comfort in 
travel. For long-distance voyages there 
is no doubt that the airship will be the 
more practicable. 

Before the war there was a constant 
use of airships in civil flying in Germany 
by the airships of 1910-11, and the an- 
nual reports of the companies operating 
showed a total number of flights of 826, 
with a duration of 1,853 hours, covering 
102,675 miles, carrying 17,221 passen- 
gers, and this was done without any mis- 
haps to passengers. 

The ships were equipped most luxuri- 
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ously, with inlaid mahogany paneling, 
carpeted floors, and comfortable arm- 
chairs—in fact, regular Pullman car fit- 
tings—with large windows, and luncheon 
and tea was served from a buffet. Twenty- 
five dollars was charged for a three-hour 
trip, and places had to be booked many days 
ahead. Regular trips were run from Berlin 
to Leipsic, and from Dresden to Munich. 
The companies made a profit and received 
a subsidy from the German Government 
for the use of the ships for training army 
and navy crews. There is no doubt that 
Germany to-day is preparing for an ex- 
tensive scheme of air travel, and only 
recently there was organized a company, 
it was announced, to operate airships 
from Berlin to Constantinople, stopping 
at Munich and Vienna. 

New inventions are being made all the 
time to increase the safety of air travel, 
parachutes are being perfected, men are 
being more perfectly trained, and scientific 
methods are used to record the physical 
and medical phenomena incident to 
flying. 

Civilization is developing to a point 
where rapid aerial transportation and 
intercommunication are making the world 
smaller and smaller, and political ques- 
tions in remote corners of the world that 
never touched our lives are now entering 
our very doors. 

A marvelous future is opening for 
aerial navigation, and progress takes place 
faster than the world in general can keep 
up with the advance. Only a short time 
ago we were talking about the trans- 
atlantic flight, and now it is accomplished, 
and still more wonderful things are con- 
ceived of as within the range of aeronautic 


possibility. 


PARMACHENE BELLE! 
A SUPERSTITION, AND A SERMON 


BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


ran diagonally across the picture from 
the lower left to the upper right corner. 
In a moment, from that vivid detail, I 
reconstructed the entire scene—the fish- 
erman standing in the swift current above 
the pool, last year’s leaves lying among 
the yellow froth just beyond the cast, the 
labyrinth of the green-tinged twigs over- 
head, the broken clouds in the wind- 
swept sky,and the muscles of the wrist that 
would set the hook almost before the weight 
of the fish could be felt upon the line. 
That evening was one of sheer delight. 
Gone were all the regrets of the past 
months; stifled were all the poignant 
yearnings blended with bitter frustra- 
tion ; obliterated was the one awful fear 
which drove me to my tasks day after 
day and held my eyes unsealed through 
the weary hours of many and many a 
night. For all honest men live in a pur- 
gatory of dread that, after all, they may 
fail in the one thing honest men long 
most to do—provide decently for their 


loved ones. Among my friends I know 
not one who asks anything for himself ; 
vainglory, ambition, epicureanism, are 
absent; but to one and all life would 
seem satisfactory and well worth while if 
only no shadow of future poverty and 
shame were hanging over those they had 
sworn to forefend. Yet even that most 
haunting of horrors slipped away with 
the coming of the calendar. Memory and 
imagination conspired to crowd the hours 
with an elemental joy. 

First, I recalled a passage about Dean 
Stanley and Izaak Walton in Laurence 
Hutton’s “ Talks in a Library.” The book 
was close at hand and the place marked : 

“Going through the Abbey of West- 
minster on a very memorable occasion 
with Miss Mary Anderson and _ her 
brother, under the escort of Dean Stan- 
ley, the historian of the minster, he 
showed us a great many rare and curious 
things which were not contained in his 
own volume. He stopped before the 
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mural tablet to Isaac Casaubon, in the 
south transept, and said : 

“* There is only one bit of desecration 
of the Abbey that I am disposed to for- 
give. I'll show it to you.’ And he laid 
his beautiful fingers in a caressing way 
upon the monogram initials ‘I. W.,’ and 
the date ‘1658,’ which he had discovered 
to have been scratched there, with a nail, 
by Izaak Walton himself. This seemed 
to bring me as near to Walton—always 
dear to me—as I had ever come. The 
Dean was kind enough to permit me to 
have a tracing made of the letters and 
figures, though such things were against 
the rules of the institution. 

“Izaak Walton had confessed the deed 
in one of his letters, and the gentle prel- 
ate told us that on discovering the fact, 
late at night, he could not rest till he had 
proved for himself that the marks still 
existed. And with a lighted candle he 
went from the Deanery, in the silent 
hours of the morning, to satisfy himself 
that they were still there.” 

Secondly, and inevitably, I turned to 
“The Compleat Angler,” to the inimi- 
table chapter on ‘ Trout.’ Could any- 
thing be more restrained and at the same 
time more ecstatic than the opening par- 
agraph : 

“ The trout is a fish highly valued both 
in this and foreign nations; he may be 
justly said (as the old poet said of wine, 
and we English of venison) to be a. gen- 
erous fish; a fish that is so like the buck 
that he also has his seasons; for it is 
observed that he comes in and goes out 
of season with the stag and buck ; Gesner 
says his name is of German offspring, 
and he says he is a fish that feeds clean 
and purely in the swiftest streams, and 
on the hardest gravel; and that he may 
justly contend with all fresh-water fish, 
as the mullet may with all sea-fish, for 
precedency and daintiness of taste, and 
that being in right season, the most dainty 
palates have tae recedency to him.” 

When an old-school English gentleman 
brackets anything with wine and venison, 
he has seen a vision of something as near 
to heaven as eyes may look upon. I held 
my finger in the book and dreamed of a 
stream in the northern land, of a y 
morning with the sun stabbing sudden 
shafts t. h the mists, of a slow-burn- 
ing fire which crackled and hissed as the 
moisture fell upon it from the drenched 
foliage overhead, of smoke that hung 
low and clung and spread out in lei- 
surely tides, of trout and bacon in the 
pan sizzling and spitting, and all the 
world, all of my world, my very own 
world, wrapped in the aroma of boiling 
coffee. “OQ God, let me live until May!” 
I prayed. 

In spite of the “handsome milkmaid, 
that had not yet attained so much age 
and wisdom as to load her mind of any 
fears of many things that will never be 
(as too many men often do) ;” in spite of 
the witchery of the milkmaid’s song, 
“Come live with me, and be my love ;” 
In spite of the lushness of those Eng- 
lish pastures and the simple sophis- 
trics of honest folk in the days of good 
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Queen Bess; in spite of the moanin 
wind and the swirling snow outside or | 
the lateriess of the hour, I closed the 
book and dragged out my fishing kit. 

Pandora could not have broken up 
life’s stodgy monotone more completely 
than did my old tackle-box. There were 
reels, spoons, phantom-minnows, lines, 
leaders, two long-lost pipes (one I recog- 
nized eagerly as a favorite), a jackknife, 
a little vial of vaseline, a Lake St. John 
Railroad time-table, and a score of other 
things as inseparable from the art of the 
angler as staff and ring are from the his- 
toric episcopate. Infinite pains had been 
spent in their selection ; each was the cue 
to a story full of pure adventure—a story 
rich in the beauty of placid lakes and 
turbulent streams, of days when the heart 
took its fill of pleasure, innocent of any- 
thing corroding or coarsening. If life 
at its sanest could have been expressed 
in symbols, they were before my eyes. 
Themes of rapture ran fugue-like through 
my heart ; gray and golden images of hope 
and joy overlapped and interfused ; mo- 
mentary emotions expanded into epics and 
epochs ; chapters of a glorious pre-exist- 
ence were reeled off as though a palimp- 
sest had divulged a series of apocalypses. 

And my book of flies! This Jenny 
Lind, when did it last flick through an 
early purpling mist and freight the creel 
with the lordliest trophy of the day? 
That somber Heckle, so forlornly slim 
and old-maidish, where did it make its 
last kill? And the faded Montreal, now 
almost demure, what havoc had it wrought 
in swift swirling and broken water at the 
tailings of a pool below a noisy fall? And 
how phantomlike that White Miller must 
have settled upon a glassy open reach in 
the half-light just before nightfall! Each 
starts an ebb tide of primitive emotions 
running back into the eternity before 
men invented mutual interference and 
called it civilization. 

But the Parmachene Belle! It brings 
back what I have often tried to forget 
and have always wanted to understand, 
memories of a trip full of. wonder and 
questioning and strange sadness, and of 
how I found a sermon in the weirdness 
of a wild night in the far North. 


II 


I went to the Lake Edward district 
quite late in the season. Raleigh had 
promised to have my guide and outfit in 
readiness, but upon my arrival I found 
the Montagnais Indians had gone back to 
Roberval for the trapping and the half- 
breeds were already out with the early 
hunters. The only man around the place 
was Pete Lefevre, but he showed a great 
reluctance to accompanying me. Raleigh 
said he was an excellent guide, having 
lived for some years on Lake St. John, 
and was there considered the most skill- 
ful and daring canoeist of all who risked 
the Grand-Discharge. It took a full half- 
day, however, to win his consent, but 
from the first dip of his paddle I knew 
him to be an expert. On the portage he 
was as strong as a bull, carrying incred- 
ible packs and swinging up his canoe with 
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careless ease. He was quick-eyed, digni- 
fied, unobtrusive, and very taciturn. 

We made Grand Bay easily the first 

afternoon and got some fishing to boot, 
and I expected to reach Ecarté by the 
next night. But we started late, broached 
our canoe badly about noon, and then 
after leaving Lake Eugene discovered 
that I had left my duffle bag at Lake 
gree Pete’s face grew more sullen 
with each delay. The only words he 
uttered were jerks of praise for the Emma 
River. He knew a wonderful pool up the 
river, and this was the only time in the 
year to fish it. The Emma district con- 
tained the only good fly ground south of 
the divide! The sweetest camp ever seen 
was up the Emma among the tamaracks ! 
But not one of the reasons for a change 
of plans commended itself to me. I sug- 
gested that we make camp on the little 
ty ~ between Algonquin and Stanis- 
aus. To my amazement Pete dropped 
his paddle and exploded in such emphatic 
and profane protests that I yielded with- 
out a word. Still further to my surprise, 
he drove the canoe quite wide of the bay 
where the carry begins and on toward the 
Discharge. It was nearly sundown, and I 
did not demur. I could pick out a supper 
of small trout while he made camp near 
the outlet of Stanislaus. 

After supper, as we smoked by the 
friendship fire, I thought I caught an 
unusual furtiveness in his eyes and a note 
of tineasiness in his voice. He was fussy 
about the fire, too. It was rather an un- 
pleasant night, black, gusty, and showery, 
with far-away thunder billowing over the 
intervening hills. Pete went to the edge 
of the lake, picked up the canoe and laid 
it across the opening through the brush 
as if to bar any approach from that 
quarter; behind us the timber was big 
and the undergrowth heavy. As the eve- 
ning wore on the guide’s uneasiness be- 
came more marked ; he built up the fire 
repeatedly. Finally I drew him with 
banter. 

During the past few months he had 
been lumbering in Maine. “ Oh, fie, Pete, 
to prefer the Yankee girls to the Cana- 
dian !” 

“No, M’sieur, it was not that,” and he 
shook his head with solemn emphasis. 
“ Not that!” 

“ Ah, then there is more money in 
Maine than in Quebec!” But he protested 
so sadly that I was compelled to respect 
his reserve. After a while he said that 
he would tell me his story if I would not 
laugh at him or call him a fool or think 
him a coward. Of course I would not; 
nor do I even now. 

“'M’sieur, it was on the down run of 
la petite portage from Stanislaus to 
A’gonquin. I was coming through alone, 
a light, from the Bostonnais. It was 
just when the tree shadows hit your face 
and then lay a long way back on the trail 
behind you. All at once I have a tight 
breathing and a moving heart ; then, very 
sudden, a big bull caribou filled up the 
trail and his head down like as if he 
would charge. I tried to throw the canoe 
over between us, and then, mon Dieu, 
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that bull caribou, he speak. Oui, M’sieur, 
real words. My knees hit together fast ; 
my feet they cold dead and T not move. 
I just listen, and sweat, and freeze. He 
say, ‘Pete Lefevre, hark!’ 

“¢ Jesu, the Son God of the Blessed 
Virgin, he talk to you now with anger all 
heart blood. Why not you be all man 
and go fight the hell-whelps? The Huns 
spit in the face of Jesu, the Son God, 
again—again they gash open his body— 
they pull down the holy crucifix—they 
make mock of the Holy Father in Rome 
—they feed holy bread. to horses—they 
foul the holy sisters with their beast 
bodies—they warm their cold feet in the 
hot bowels of children. Pete Lefevre, 
why you not all man and fight the hell- 
whelps for Jesu, the Son God ? ” 

Pete shuddered as he finished; per- 
spiration stood out all over his face; he 
bowed his head to his knees. I threw 
wood and still more wood onto the fire. 
Everything grew suddenly weird—the 
swish of the water on the undergrowth by 
the margin of the lake, the pattering of 
rain on the foliage, the sentinel straight- 
ness of the tall black trees, the muffled 
waves of distant thunder. Had it not 
been for the cheerfulness of the fire I 
should have cried out myself, so great was 
the sense of mystery and fear. But the 
silence could not continue long or we 
should both have been unmanned. 

To my surprise Pete first broke the 
silence— 

** M’sieu, they would not let me fight 
the hell-whelps.” 

* Do you mean they would not take 
you into the army ?” 

“ Qui, M’sieur, I tried, but the doctor 
hearken to my heart and say, ‘ No.’” 

“ But I thought you were as strong as 
a giant. No one with heart trouble could 
drive a canoe and carry the packs as 
you do.” 

* Not now, M’sieur; heart beat even 
now. But that night, after the bull 
caribou, he speak for Jesu, the Son 
God, I went sick at Raleigh’s place, vera, 
vera sick, and talk foolish and shout, for 
weeks, M’sieur. ‘ Fever typhoid,’ Raleigh 
tell me after.” 

“ Pete, did you ever confess it?” 

* Qui, M’sieur—in Maine.” 

“ But why did you go to Maine, Pete?” 

“Money, M’sieur, money, for the 
Blessed Virgin at Roberval, because they 
would not let. me kill the hell-whelps.” 

So we pulled our blankets around our 
shoulders and sat by the fire all night, 
while the thunder crept nearer and passed 
booming overhead, and I talked of many 
things in many lands, but always of pleas- 
ant incidents and propitious events, until 
morning came with a deepening crimson 
flush and drove the terror out of Pete’s 
eyes, but still left the fear in his heart. 

The expedition could not continue; 
even in the daylight the region was a 
haunted one to the half-breed. For an 
hour or more, while he broke camp, I 
fished the Discharge with a leader and a 
single fly—the Parmachene Belle. Trout 
rose freely and fought gamely, the sun 
slashed the boiling water almost horizon- 
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tally and threw many a miniature rainbow 
onto the spray, a slight breeze brought 
the scent of balsam from the- woods, a 
big frog bangoed somewhere behind me 
and a mink came to the edge of the stream 
and looked at me with an air of expostu- 
lation. And all the while 1 thought of 
Pete and tried to grasp a half-familiar 
passage of the Bible which reflected the 
tragedy of his experience. Then we em- 
barked ; of course we could not go back 
across la petite portage between Stanislaus 
and Algonquin, so we struck the long 
trail by the Vermilion River and over 
the two-mile carry to Lake Edward. 


III 


Remember, it is still New Ycar’s Day, 
in a_ brick-built city, with the snow 
swirling outside, and the art calendar on 
the table and the curled leader with the 
single Parmachene Belle in my hand. 
Memory has brought back the question- 
ing and the wondering of the sun-flooded 
morning after the night of weird fear, 
when I fished the Discharge from Stanis- 
laus and searched vainly for the word of 
Scripture which should set Pete’s personal 
replica of the inferno into its rightful 
aed as a detail of spiritual psychology. 

ubconsciously, during the past few 
months a sermon had grown in my soul— 
all real sermons grow in the preacher’s 
soul and are not er in the ang 
mind, as most e suppose—but 
needed a text. The Rae al Belle 
was really the text, but a clergyman in a 
Geneva gown can hardly hold up a trout 
fly before a discriminating city congrega- 
tion and hang a homily upon its hidden 
hook. Of course the text came, as all things 
return which have once made even the 
slightest etching of truth upon the con- 
sciousness ; it forced its way from the 
days of ancient Isaiah through the con- 
fusion of the intervening centuries as if 
to prove the essential oneness of human 
experience : 

“ He heweth him down cedars... . He 
burneth part thereof in the fire ; with part 
thereof he eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast, 
and is satisfied ; yea, he warmeth himself, 
and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen 
the fire: and the residue thereof he 
maketh a god.” 

Across the seas, across the years, the 
Lebanons and the Laurentians have 
grasped hands. Isaiah knew the primi- 
tive man and the primeval forest. The 
swing of the ax, the blazing, crackling 
logs, the prey of the trap cooking on the 
green-stick spit, the grateful heat in the 
chilly air; then the fear as night falls— 
the invisible, intangible foe against which 
forged weapons are useless, the creeping 
flesh, the agitated hands, the affrighted 


mind, the uncontrollable nerves, the anx- 


ious searchings of the conscience standing » 


naked before the improvised bar of judg- 
ment; and, at last, the desperate resort 
to religion—a few trembling strokes upon 
the residue of the tree and he rounds a 
head, indents a neck, slices an acute tri- 
angle for the feet, makes black marks 
with a charred stick for the eyes and 
nose and mouth, invests it with super- 





natural powers, and calls the expedient a 
god. Primitive and grotesque, yes; but 
savagery and civilization are alike. 

If Isaiah’s primitive man had chosen 
the best portion of his tree for his deity, 
if he had made his god before he made 
his camp and cooked his food and warmed 
his feet, he would have been a saint, a 
primeval saint and without a halo, never- 
theless a spiritual genius. 

But when religion is only an expedient 
to quiet fear, a penitent postscript to 
correct the text of life’s chronicle, a palsied 
codical to undo the foolish willing of years 
of perversity, a make-weight to offset 
decades of waste, a scenic shift to give 
legitimacy to the next and last act, it is 
hardly more than a clumsy superstition 
licensed under the seal of a current ortho- 
doxy. Religion as the fag-end, the salvage 
squad, the afterthought economy of the 
residue—well, what is it but bribing the 
court after the verdict of guilty has been 
duly rendered ? 

The snow swirled outside, the hour of 
midnight struck, the art calendar was 
propped up on the table, and I stroked 
the Parmachene Belle as it dropped from 
the leader. 

“You have told me so much to-night,” 
I said to the fly, “ tell me more ; tell me, 
what is religion ?” 

And it seemed as if the Parmachene 
Belle spoke to me, quietly and reflectively : 

“1 know nothing of religion. All I 
know is of glad days in the far-away 
land, where the birds sing blithely in the 
morning, and the voice of many waters is 
sweeter than any angel chorus, and the 
sunlight. filters through the new foliage 
and falls on the stream like golden fili- 
gree, and the air comes down from the 

ills and fills the lungs like the breath of 
the gods, and the flowers never grow 
tired of scattering incense far and wide, 
and every aisle of the forest is more 
stately than any columned cathedral ever 
built by human skill, and not a bird or 
insect or creature is sad or angry or 
sulky, and the heart of man has found 
again all the love and hope and peace 
and joy which it had lost in the grim 
city, and the Great Spirit presses close 
upon the soul with a gentle weight of 
kindness, and all the fear of hunger and 
failure and artificial shame have passed 
away completely, and the fisherman 
stands in the stream and lifts his voice in 
a shout of happiness which makes the 
roaring of the stream seem only a mur- 
muring obligato—that is all I know.” 

“ But. that is religion,” I said to the 
Parmachene Belle; “at least, it is relig- 
ion as people ought. to know it to-day: 
life free from cringing and groveling 
fear, the mind unconstrained and the 
heart unclouded, everything that is best 
in man singing in unison with everything 
that is best in nature, happiness as an 
inalienable right and a perpetual fran- 
chise, a glad offering of one’s utmost in 
an uncompelled oblation. I shall put that 
in my sermon as a glowing contrast to 
Isaiah’s primitive man working out his 
religion of the residue under the lash 0! 
terror.” 
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“ AD you thought of anywhere 

you’d like to go next summer?” 
asks J , usually about the time we 
would be poring over seed catalogues if 
there were the slightest chance of our 
ever staying anywhere long enough to 
pick the flowers when they bloomed. 
Anyway, flowers we plant very rarely 
come up—I don’t know why. Once we 
planted piazza boxes with mignonette, 
guarded them with netting from maraud- 
ing birds, and were rewarded by some 
straggling petunias—“ volunteers,” the 
weekly gardener called them. That was 
in California, and I am quite sure that 
nothing would even “volunteer” for us 
in a less impulsive climate. 

But to return to the summer question. 
Winter for us is predestined, but summer 
smacks of free will, though it isn’t quite 
that either, because our daily bread seems 
always to be baked in a place too hot for 
babies after June 1. The one thing we 
are always sure of is that we don’t want 
to go to the place where we were the pre- 
ceding summer. One trip abroad with a 
nine-months-old Billie, who had measles 
in a six-by-six North German Lloyd 
cabin all the way home, decided us against 
foreign travel for a time. Rectirrent pto- 
maine poisoning at an expensive hotel in 
the mountains the following season was 
equally discouraging ; and, last, a secluded 
spot, forgotten even in New England, 
where a grove and waterfall all our own 
would have made a perfect setting for 
“ Lucia,” but where no cook would take 
the part allotted to her in our “Sex- 
tette,” extinguished our enthusiasm for 
the “ simple life.” 

The arrival that autumn of the Fat 
Baby further complicated the situation. 
However, hope is a stubborn india-rubber 
sort of thing, and when the usual Febru- 
ary question came I was as optimistic as 
ever. We have a friend—I think I am 
safe in saying that we still have him in 
spite of what follows—who is the image 
of Tenniel’s White Knight in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” the one with the mouse- 
traps and carrots, just pitching forward 
in his saddle. He owned a house in 
D——, New Hampshire, which he had 
long felt would be an ideal summer 
place for us. Being a bachelor, he was a 
trifle vague about details, but my main 
impression from his silver-tongued ora- 
tory was that the beauty of the view from 
the cottage piazza more than repaid the 
happy tenant for pumping all the water 
by hand from a skimpy well. We had 
always heard of the charms of D——, 
with its colony of painters and writers, 
and, feeling pumping to be good exercise, 
by Easter the White Knight had us fairly 
caught. By the end of 7 everything 
packable and cratable was ready for 
storing till autumn, for J had a bet- 
ter position offered him, and this was 
more than the usual summer migration. 
At last, after passing through all the 
stiges of decomposition—the paper-nap- 











SUMMER’S PRELUDE 


BY JULIA M. SLOANE 


kin finish filling J—— with unspeakable 
disgust—we stood on the railway platform 
surrounded by our friends “seeing us 
off”! It was really worth their while. 
First J—— with al] the bags which he 
could embrace and bristling with as many 
umbrellas as a cactus spines ; I next 
with the Fat Baby. I had chosen him in 
preference to the Walker Gordon milk 
box, for, though heavier, he has no cor- 
ners. Next ng the large Irish nurse 
(who would also have preferred the Fat 
Baby), with the ice-box and shawl-strap. 
Then, likewise heavily laden, Lizzie, a 
widow of the United Brethren faith, 
capabilities unknown, snatched as a last 
desperate resort, D—— being as barren 
of domestic aid as a mining camp. Last 
of all, Billie, aged four, manfully lugging 
Bonci, the canary—the only really care- 
free member of the party. 

Some one had pinned a bunch of 
orchids on a small portion of my person 
not occupied by the Fat Baby. This I 
bitterly regretted before our journey’s 
end, as orchids create a false impression 
not borne out by our pocketbook. At the 
last moment the leading druggist arrived 
with a scarlet box of chocolates orna- 
mented by silver “ kewpies.” I feared I 
might have to carry this touching tribute 
in my teeth, but J—— finally found an 
empty pocket. Thus we started on what 
is, I think, a fair specimen of our summer 
adventures. I have not mentioned one 


_member of the party because at first I did 


not know she was with us. I refer to the 
family jinx. Just where we acquired her 
and how long she is going to stay are 
points about which we differ. I hope that 
after seven yearsfrom the time we broke 
-a looking-glass she may take herself off. 
The Irish nurse sides with me, but J 
isn’t sure. He thinks she likes us, and he 
says that they have constitutions of iron 
and no tact. 

J stowed us, bag and baggage, 
into an express train en route for the 
Fall River boat while he went back to 
wind up his year’s work. No use to dwell 
on our transports—not of joy but of bag- 
gage and babies. Eventually we found 
ourselves settled on the boat—next the 
fog-horn. These objects are not depicted 
on steamer charts any more than the pil- 
lars behind which we so often dodge at a 
theater. Naturally we had fog, and of 
course the Fat Baby did not care for the 
horn. Night became a crescendo duet be- 
tween them. Towards dawn quiet came, 
which decoyed us into a little ill-timed 
sleep. I awoke with a start to realize 
that we had but half an hour to catch our 
train. After dressing Billie with fireman- 
like agility, I went next door to collect the 
party. The Irish nurse was telling beads, 
the United Brethren Lizzie was also pray- 
ing, the Fat Baby was sleeping in his 
nightgown, and nothing was packed! I 
said a few things not contained in the 


Book of Commop,,§ sliygagzed, othe 
baby, and just snceged oy 








family and belongings off the boat and 
deposited into the last seats of the last 
car as the train drew out of Fall River. 
At that moment the bottom dropped out 
of Bonci’s cage. If Bonci had weleomed 
liberty, I should not have moved a finger 
to catch him. However, he only clung in 
terror to his swing, and it simply resulted 
in our sitting in scattered bird-seed till we 
reached Boston. 

The White Knight had not pointed out 
to me that the date of our arrival in that 
city fell on Bunker Hill Day. I suppose 
he thought that every one knew it ; but I 
come from Rhode Island, where we have 
other things to think about. Trains were 
so late that our long-delayed breakfast 
was only a sketch after all, for the city had 
to be crossed before we were at last on the 
one and only train for D——. To heat 
the Fat Baby’s bottle and buy a Bunker 
Hill Day balloon for Billie pressed me a 
bit, but I made it with about the same 
margin as at Fall River. 

The Fat Baby enjoyed the trip. He 
sprawled comfortably on a full seat while 
Bunker Hill excursionists perched on 
arms and looked acidly at me. They didn’t 
know what I[ had lived through since dawn 
or they would never have expected me to 
hold that fat little person for hours. 

As we drew near pb I began to have 
those creeping misgivings (localized in the 
pit of the stomach) that usually assail a 
perfect stranger—a sort of “about to 
know the worst” feeling. When we were 
actually in the stage, bumping along a 
lovely shaded road, I ventured a few 
questions to the driver. 

Yes, he knew the house. 

No, he couldn’t rightly say he’d seen 
any one working about there just lately, 
but he guessed it would be all right if they 
knew I was coming. 

Something in his tone added to my 
rising disquiet. At last we drew up by 
the cottage which we had never seen but 
of which we had heard so much, The view 
was all there and quite up to specifications, 
but for the rest—my heart sinks again in 
retrospect. The rooms had the feeling of 
a place long closed and not thoroughly 
aired. I think now that it probably had 
been.a near thing to get a fire burning in 
the kitchen stove before the stage turned 
the corner ! 

The White Knight had insisted on my 
using his linen and not bothering to bring 
any of our own, so our first move, after 
leaving the baby to have his nap out, 
like a kitten, on an old quilt on the warm 

iazza, with Billie not too proud to join 
fim, was to look for bedding. Not even 
one pillow-case rewarded our efforts, 
though we searched every corner except 
a beautiful old Dutch marriage chest, 
which resisted all our efforts with real 
Dutch stolidity. A neighborly cleaning 
woman lent us a few sheets, and for the 
rest we used paper napkins and the Fat 
Baby’s lingerie. Later by telegraphing 
‘WRsGiseovered that the White Knuchis 
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sister had taken the key to the Maine 
woods with her (it was similar to the key 
of the Bastille, which I once saw in a 
museum), so it was a full week before it 
could be retrieved by express ! 

We found ourselves two miles from 
town, with no neighbors, it being early for 
summer people, and we had only the very 
polite, almost exquisite grocer to depend 
on for the necessities of life. A telephone 
I could not seem to get, though I coaxed 
and stormed by turns. The exquisite 
grocer gently tried to calm me. He said 
that the British Ambassador had just ar- 
rived, and that every one was working for 
him. 

I said I had taken a dislike to the 
British Ambassador without even seeing 
him! . 

He assured me that he was delightful 
and that I must not be hasty. 

I think if the grocer had had a sense of 
humor it would have helped, for the 
United Brethren Lizzie was as solemn as 
an owl and Mary couldn’t bear to have 
me even hum “The Harp that Once 
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through Tara’s Halls.” All by myself I 
had to find it funny. 

The climax came at the end of the first 
week. Billie and I came back from a 
little drive to find water backing up in 
the kitchen sink and Lizzie throwing her 
arms about wildly. She said that she came 
of a nervous family subject to spasms. 

“You aren’t going to have one now, 
anyway !” I said. 

** What shall we do?” she wailed. 

“T will get a plumber at once,” I firmly 
replied. 

ow D—— consists of only two rival 
grocery stores and a post office, and the 
nearest plumber would be in a town ten 
miles away, and we had no telephone, 
thanks to the British Ambassador. All 
this I knew as well as that it was nearly 
six o'clock ; but I felt that I'd like to get 
away from possible spasms and think. I 
started to walk briskly along the lovely 
but lonely wood road leading towards 
D when I heard a sound of wheels, 
and presently a wagon full of workmen 
appeared. I stood in the middle of the 
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road, and when they drew up, to avoid 


running over me, I said, in my most in- 
gratiating tone: “Could it be possible 
that one of you is a plumber? No one has 
any idea of how much I want a plumber !” 

The nicest-looking one of them all got 
out of the wagon and smilingly said, “I 
am.” I led him away, and he spent the 
better part of the ensuing week with us, 
digging up drain-pipes all over the place. 
The roots of young fir trees had grown 
into the joints and clogged them. His 
name also was Billy—a most pleasant 
person and a welcome relief from the ex- 
quisite grocer. We missed him greatly 
when the job was done. 

So it went till the man of the family 
arrived, and things smoothed out, as they 
usually do when he comes. However, I 
have always stoutly maintained that I 
had at last got them to a point where 
they were bound to improve. Literature 
cites instances of persons evoking nymphs 
in the heart of the woods, but, so far as 
I know, I am the only one who ever 
evoked a plumber! 


INDUSTRIAL ATHLETICS 
HOW THE SPORTS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ARE DEVELOPING 


“ This war has been the test of us, 
And killed some of the best of us, 
And made men of the rest of us, 
And left no East and West of us!” 


F we are to make .the most of the 
lessons of the war, we must study the 

facts and apply the conclusions to the 
immediate conditions confronting us as a 
Nation. The Americans proved that they 
could and would fight. America set a 
higher standard for cleanness in service 
than had previously been attained. The 
morale, the high spirit, the cheerfulness, 
as well as the dogged determination to do 
the job, were features of the American 
troops noted by the Allies wherever they 
went. And these conditions came from 
the fact that we had a basis upon which to 
build. That is the basis upon which we are 
about to erect a greater National struct- 
ure in the form of industrial athleti¢s. 

The American boy is early thrown or 
drawn into athletic sports. Whether he 
plays his games in the streets or in the 
sand lots, on a publie playground or at a 
private school, he soon learns that there 
is one great sin in the decalogue of youth, 
and that unforgivable sin is cowardice. 
He learns that strength and skill make 
him respected of his fellows, and he learns 
to strive with might and main for pre- 
eminence in sports. 

Hence we breed courage and ambition. 
Indulgence in these sports takes the bo 
and youth out of doors ; but it goes to 
further, for it disciplines the boy, teaches 
him loyalty, takes the selfishness and con- 
ceit out of him, strengthens his muscles, 
and gives him co-ordination and control. 
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BY WALTER CAMP 


It brings him in contact with his fellows, 
inculecates a code of team-work, and speed- 


ily convinces him that if he is to excel it. 


can be only through hard work and per- 
sistent practice. And these lessons are 
the very bed-rock principles upon which 
an efficient army or navy is based. 

Then we had to face the things that stop 
fighters in the mass. We had to deat 
with disaffection and disease. Homesick- 
ness is a well-recognized. difficulty in the 
breaking in of new soldiers, and it often- 
times leads to many further troubles. All 
drill and no play will ruin an army or 
navy just as surely as it will an individual 
boy ; just as surely as will all work and 
no play affect any man in industrial life. 

We therefore transferred the home 
environment to the camp, the cantonment, 
and the station. When we first undertook 
the work, many looked upon ‘it as all 
mere nonsense, folly that had no part in 
real fighting preparation. Whatcould foot- 
ball, baseball, boxing, and wrestling avail 
the man who must march and shoot? But 
the critics soon found the disease rate 
lowered, the morale greatly improved, 
and the direct efficiency with gun, gre- 
nade, or bayonet startlingly high. 

Did not Kipling write : 

“ And the life we live and know— 

Let the fellow sing o’ the little things he 

cares about, 

It a fellow fights for the little things he 

cares about 
With the weight of a single blow !” 


These boys had a life they lived and 


knew 4nd bout, and they would 
$e Jeu, 


INTO CIVILIAN ATHLETICS 


So in industry a man with the outside 
interest of athletics will work better. 
Americanization is more possible for 
those who come to our shores through 
the medium of American sport than in 
almost any other way. . 

It was not long before these Army and 
Navy teams were found to be able to hold 
their own and even defeat civilian and 
college teams. Then the interest doubled. 
The enthusiasm spread contagiously. Not 
only were thousands of already skilled 
men found in the service, but hitherto 
unknown men came up or were developed 
who had never before had a chance to try 
their mettle. Still another feature was 
that a man who had passed out of the 
game into business (for the American 
gives up his athletics too early) had the 
chance at twenty-four or twenty-five to 
take up again the sport he had enjoyed, 
and he found that he had not forgotten 
his former skill. But it was not the 
star team or the star performer upon 
whom the greatest effort was expended. 
It was rather upon the spread of 
athletics throughout the mass, the inter- 
regimental games, the company contests, 
the sports with hundreds of men in at a 
time, that all the athletic directors an« 
instructors were working. It is safe to 
say that never before in any community 
were there so many men taking part in 
sports of all kinds as in the camps, can- 
tonments, and stations where our men were 
in training. And when they went “ Ove: 


There” our boys took with them souni 
bodies and the fighting spirit, and their 
sports went withthem. ManyaFrenchma! 
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gazed withawe upon American teams play- 
ing football. Many took into their hands 
and felt with horror the “ hard-as-rock ” 
baseball with which our men played. 

Our boxing was made the basis of 
bayonet fighting and our baseball arms 
were adept in learning to throw the 
grenade. The men who had gone into 
the opposing football line when their 
signal came went “over the top” with 
that same abandon. Those who had made 
a stand on the last five-yard line in the 
grim determination of the gridiron field 
faced the scrimmage of war with the 
same do-or-die fortitude. Those who had 
raced on the cinder track and thrown 
their last efforts into the sprint at the 
finish were just as “ e” when the 

thway was a Flanders eld or a Chateau 
Whierry line. The man who took the big 
chance on the motor track took the 
greater chances in the air with the same 
spirit. The man whose nerves had been 
tested with “two men on,” “one out,” 
and “a run to tie and two to win,” stood 
smiling when the line was thin. Yes, 
these boys of ours were ready and pre- 
pared in a hundred ways, the real pur- 
pose of which many had never dreamed. 


“There are men, my father, brown and 
strong, 
And they carry a banner of wondrous 


hue ; 
With a mighty tread they swing along ; 
Now I see white stars on a field of 
blue !” 


“ Hasten, son, fling the window wide ; 
Let me kiss the staff the flag swings 
from 
And salute the Stars and Stripes with 
pride, 
For, God be praised, the Americans 


come !”’ 


And now it is over “Over There.” Our 
boys are coming back by the hundreds 
of thousands. And the great majority of 
them are wonderfully improved in health 
and physique and have a broader outlook 
upon life. Shall we miss the lesson? Re- 
member that in the draft nearly thirty 
per cent were rejected. That thirty per 
cent is still with us. They did not share 
the benefits of all this which the seventy 
per cent enjoyed. We must make them 
fit as well, and at the same time must 
capitalize the asset ef, health in those 
returning. Nor is it physical side 
alone. The cleanness of the men in our 
service has shown what may be done for 
the entire population. It was accom- 
plished in the service by the methods 
outlined, and it may be accomplished in 
the civilian population in a similar way. 

But there is another phase to be con- 
sidered, and that, too, one of the greatest 
importance to all communities. A com- 
munity is like an army. If it has team- 
work, high morale, it is successful and a 


good place in which to live. If it is’ 


merely a place where men work all day 
long, drag themselves to bed only to 
secure enough sleep to go through the 
(dreary round of toil again, with nothing 
i the way of pleasure, nothing to look 
forward to, that community loses its 
morale, and just as the individuals lose 
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in their spirit so does the product of that 
community fall off. Bad feeling, dissen- 
sion, general low spirits, and, coincident 
with this, disease and inefficiency, sap its 
very life-blood. Dr. William Draper 
Lewis, of the State Health Insurance 
Commission of the State of Pennsylvania, 
shows that sickness of workers in that 
State alone results annually in the loss 
of 16,800,000 working days, that 120,000 
employees in Pennsylvania are sick every 
day in the year, and that the loss to wage- 
earners annually is $33,000,000. 

As the Allied commands have seen the 
effectiveness of these sports of ours in 
making fit men and the establishment. of 
a high morale, they have to intro- 
duce them in their own military system. 
Even the Orient is taking up our sports, 
and that, too, with a definite purpose. If 
all these things were good for men pre- 
paring for service and in serviceyit is 
certainly of the greatest importance that 
they be continued and extended through- 
out the land. They should go into our 
entire industrial fabric. 

General Pershing writes: “I am now 
most anxious to encourage in every way 
oe eg the athletic side of our training, 

th as a means of keeping the personnel 
wholesomely and enjoyably occupied dur- 
ing the periods not are | for other mili- 
tary duties and as a means of keeping 
them in the state of physical and mental 
fitness which is-so necessary to the morale 
which breeds contentment.” 

In fact, Great Britain is already real- 
izing this, and a.conference of associations 
representing all sports of the United 
Kingdom, held in London, has approved 
of a series of memorials to be forwarded 
to every member of the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons emphasizing the need 
for increased facilities for sports. and 
recreations for workers, not merely to 
improve the health of the nation, but as 
tending to reduce unrest. 

The memorial also points out that hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional players 
who took up sport while serving in the 
army mast be provided for. 

The conference suggests that the Gov- 
ernment acquire ground for the practice 
of sports and let it at low rentals, and 
also instruct and empower municipalities 
to do likewise. The Government is also 
asked to restore the pre-war cheap rail- 
way fares for players and to exempt non- 
profit-making grounds from taxes. 

A factory of ten thousand hands can 
be organized just as we organized a naval 


‘station. Each man in service had his 


particular job of navy work to do, just as 
the factory worker has his allotted task ; 
but through organization it was possible 
to provide sports, athletics, recreation, 
relaxation of a wholesome character, and 
to give every man something to which he 
could look forward with anticipation of 
enjoyment. All this should be transferred 
into industry, for two reasons. First, that 
these men who come back physically fit 
shall not deteriorate in that t asset, 
health. And, secondly, that the thousands 
who had none of these benefits should 
have the opportunity not only to become 
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strong and well, but to enjoy that posses- 
sion in every way. 

One of the most telling criticisms that 
has been offered in the last twenty years 
against college athletics was based upon 
the fact that the college athlete, having 
made himself physically fit and muscu- 
larly. strong, having trained and worked 
out of doors, had built up a condition 
that required exercise and out of doors 
for the continuance of health. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he plunged into 
his life’s work, which, with the usual 
American ambition, he took so seriously 
as to neglect everything in the way of 
physical exercise for two or three years, 
and consequently he broke down. If one 
stops to realize what it means, therefore, 
for these men of ours who have had two 

ears of vigorous outdoor life and train- 
ing to come back and go into the factories, 
he must see that, unless some oppor- 
tunity along the lines of athletics and 
sports is provided, these men too will 
suffer breakdowns in health which will 
be tremendously expensive not only to 
the men themselves but to the communi- 
ties, and finally to the entire productivity 
of the country. 

There is another important phase to 
this subject, and that is one which is ex- 
tremely pressing. How are we to fill the 

lace formerly occupied by the saloon? 

t should be borne in mind that there 
were thousands of men who used the 
saloon as a social club. They did not go 
there especially for the purpose of drink- 
ing. They went there on account of the 
“gang” spirit, and because human nature 
is gregarious. Now it is a recognizable 
fact that these saloons were not main- 
tained for philanthropic motives. It was 
the profit on the sales which paid the rent 
and gave men a place to sit and talk. 
Here is a chain of social clubs all over the 
country which under the Prohibition Act 
must inevitably go out of operation, at 
any rate in the form in which they have 
been conducted. Men drifted into these 
clubs or saloons just as they came from 
work. There were no signs up, “ No 
smoking allowed,” and there were no 
rules which provided that a man should 
go home first and dress up before he went 
to the saloon. These are things that must 
be reckoned with, and they are a part of 
the social state. Two million soldiers who 
are returning and the millions and millions 
of workers in this country are not looking 
for philanthropy. Men never felt when 
they dropped into a saloon that they were 
sponging on charity or that they were not 
paying their own way. Hence when we 
study the replacement of these we sce 
that it must be done by the men them- 
selves. The Government did not order 
the men in service to play games. They 
provided some of the facilities, but wher- 
ever there was a competent director in a 
station it meant that he organized com- 
mittees who “ ran things.” And that is the 
way it must be worked out in industrial 
life. The management can help, but the 
men themselves are the ones to organize, 
that they may be independent and take 
part in programmes of their own creating. 











CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 


BY JEAN RUSHMORE PATTERSON 


You ceased to be a woman when you spoke 


And bade us strive to understand ; 


You were the peasant that had borne the yoke, 


You were the people of your native land! 


The exile, hoping through the endless years, 


The murdered child, the soldier dead, 
The widow, sorrowing too deep for tears, 


The starving orphan crying out for bread ! 


You were the downcast striving to be free, 
The bondaged souls that ask a right, 


Unlettered thousands making earnest plea, 
The long oppressed at last demanding light! 


The very soul of Russia standing there, 
Incarnate will, despite the woe ; 


Having borne much, yet struggling still to bear, 


You bade us not forget the debt we owe, 


The bitter months when countless Russians tried 


Unarmed to stand the bloody test, 


The marshy plains with Russian blood deep dyed, 
The Eastern front. that helped to save the West! 


You were no woman when you pleaded thus, 
You were the Russian people calling us! 


MORE ABOUT THE NEW INCOME TAX IN NEW YORK 
BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Mr. Davenport was Chairman of the Special Tax Committee which drew the Income Tax Bill for the State of New York. The bill had 


the unanimous approval of the men of bot 


parties on the Committee, and was passed with the vote of every member of the Legislature in 


both branches and signed by the Governor. Apropos of Senator Davenport’s statement concerning the need of a budget system in this 
country, our readers will find on another page an article describing the method used in Great Britain. We have already announced for a 
subsequent issue an article by Senator Davenport giving his impressions of the Legislature of which he is a member.—THE EpirTors. 


T may be interesting to the readers of 
The Outlook to know that the rather 
rigorous criticism of the new Income Tax 
Law in New York which very recently 
appeared in its editorial columns has at 
one point the warm approval of those who 
drew the measure. I refer to the urgent 
need of checking waste and extravagance 
in State and municipal as well as Na- 
tional Governments, and also of checkin: 
uncontrolled public expenditure itself, 
which is not directly wasteful, but which 
is going forward by leaps and bounds in 
all parts of the Union. I will return to 
this point in a moment. 

The criticisms by The Outlook relate 
partly to certain alleged minor injustices 
of the law to non-residents of the State, 
but chiefly te the alleged faulty method 
setting about to increase cash receipts of 
before reorganizing the State’s finances. 

First, I will try to make clear what is 
the reason for and the trouble with the 
provision which seems to make the law 
bear somewhat unjustly upon non-resi- 
dents. In the case of residents the tax 
is imposed upon the entire income from 
whatever source derived, whether within 
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or without the State, and a minimum 
exemption is allowed of $1,000 for 
a single person and $2,000, with $200 
additional for each of certain dependents, 
for a married person. In the case of non- 
residents the tax is imposed only upon 
such income as is received or earned 
within the State of New York, and no 
minimum exemption is allowed. The 
theory was that if you tax a resident on 
his whole income from whatever source 
derived you should not tax the minimum 
of subsistence for himself and his family. 
But if you are taxing, as in the case of 
the non-resident, only the income earned 
within the State of New York, and not 
by any means necessarily all of a per- 
son’s income, it is not fair to allow 
him the advantage of deducting the 
whole minimum of subsistence, as you do 
in the case of the resident, who pays tax 
on his whole income from whatever source 
derived, inside or outside the State. If, 
however, it could be shown to the satis- 
faction of the New York authorities that 
the entire income of the non-resident 
oe was received within the State 
of New York, and that no claim for the 


$1,000 or $2,000 exemption, or any part 
of it, has been made elsewhere, there is 
no reason in the world why the non- 
resident should not also enjoy this exemp- 
tion. Such a solution would be within the 
spirit of the law. If the Comptroller of the 
State, who is the collecting agent, follows 
the spirit of the law, he may provide a 
form of certificate through which the 
non-resident taxpayer may make clear 
that he has no other income than that 
earned in the State of New York, and 
thereupon receive the benefit of the mini- 
mum provision, as in the case of the resi- 
dent. If the Comptroller is hesitant about 
violating the letter of the act, the intent 
of the framers can be made clear in 
January by a few words of amendment 
several months before the tax, in any 
event, can be put into operation. The 
time for the first payment of the tax is 
March 15, 1920. 

There is another slight unclearness in 
the act which might conceivably bear 
unfavorably upon non-residents, but which 
actually will not. Under the measure, the 
employer or the institution in the State 
of New York paying the salary or the 
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arning to the non-resident is made the 
responsible withholding agent for the 
amount of the tax if the tax is not paid 
hy the non-resident himself. The rate in 
the DE was fipst fixed at a flat 2 per cent 
for everybody, and 2 per cent would then 
have been the amount which the with- 
holding agent would be responsible for 
deducting from the salary or earning. 
But at the last moment a uated rate 
of 1 per cent up to $10,000, 2 per cent up 
to $50,000, 3 per cent above that was 
determined upén, but by inadvertence no 
change was made in the provision about 
the responsibility of the withholding 
agent, and so the act as passed seems to 
make the withholding agent responsible 
for deducting 2 per cent on a person’s 
income of $10,000, whereas the tax was 
finally fixed at only 1 per cent. But if 
the non-resident pays directly his tax of 
1 per cent, no trouble would arise from 
this minor error, as the withholding agent 
would then be free from all responsibility 
under the terms of the act. And of 
course this inadvertence also will be cor- 
rected early in the next legislative ses- 
sion, some months before the law goes 
into operation. And in the meantime the 
Comptroller may, if he wishes, prepare 
his preliminary form of certificate in line 
with the amendment that is certain to be 
made. And the intent of the law is so 
clear upon this matter that I have no 
doubt the courts would hold, in any event, 
that the withholding agent is responsible 
only up to 1 per cent in case of incomes 
under $10,000. 

When we consider also that in order to 
secure exact justice a reciprocal provision 
is introduced into the act providing that 
non-residents shall have rebated to them 
any tax on New York income which may 
be imposed by the State of the taxpayer’s 
residence, providing that his home State 
treats New Yorkers in a. substantially 
similar way; and when we consider that 
the non-resident in the meantime owes the 
Government of the State of New York 
something for the benefit to him of the 
legal and social and physical protection 
and opportunity offered to him to acéu- 
mulate wealth and do business and make 
earnings in the State, it seems to me that 
the objection about the non-resident is 
pretty effectually disposed of. 

The inevitable result of Ameriean 
methods of legislation, with its practice 
of frequently making important changes 
at the last moment, is the creeping in of 
occasional minor inconsistencies. But a 
broad view of the situation will, I think, 
compel the conclusion that the enactment 
of this measure, and the important amend- 
ment at the same time of the Corporation 
Tax Act, put New York in the forefront 
of the movement toward a modern and 
equitable system of taxation in this coun- 
try. In no other leading American State 
has there been taken so long a step 
toward substituting for the inadequate 
and unworkable general property tax a 
system of individual and corporate taxa- 
tion of high character such as we now 
have in the State of New York as a 
result of the-action of the Legislature 
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recently adjourned. The system in New 
York is now superior in important 
respects to that of Wisconsin, the only 
other American State which has seriously 
grappled with the problem. While there 
remains something yet to be done in im- 
proving the system of taxing public 
utilities, I find that those who are best 
informed upon taxation in the country 
recognize that the revision of the tax sys- 
tem recently made by New York marks 
an epoch in the history of American 
finance. 

And now as to the chief burden of the 
criticism by The Outlook, that the sub- 
stance of the imposition of the tax really 
puts the cart before the horse, that it is 
bad procedure to impose an_ effective 
income tax, with all its possibilities of 
increasing the rate and extending the 
volume of revenue, before adequate effort 
is made to check wasteful and extrava- 
gant and more or less uncontrolled ex- 
penditure. Technically this position is 
correct. Practically it is not. 

In the first place, as The Outlook inti- 
mates, it was a condition and not a theory 
which confronted the Legislature. Owing 
to the modern method of administering 
certain forms of taxation by the State 
Government, and then distributing the 
proceeds between the State and the locali- 
ties, it has become more and more neces- 
sary for States to consider the local and 
especially the municipal situation in all 
matters of revenue. As the result of the 
prospective wiping out of the excise 
revenues through war-time and Constitu- 
tional prohibition, and as the result also 
of the mounting costs of labor and com- 
modities and personal services growing 
out of war-price conditions, the State and 
the municipalities of New York were 
suddenly confronted with a prospective 
deficit for the current year of about 
fifty-three million dollars. Now real estate 
is heavily burdened already. Personal 
property has proved itself generally in 
this country, and especially in the State 
of New York, a most elusive source of 
revenue. The so-called indirect taxes, 
like those upon inheritances and mort- 
gages and motor vehicles, might be made 
to produce a few extra millions ; but all 
the suggestions together would not begin 
to produce fifty-three millions. There was 
only one possible source left to which to 
turn, and that was income. 

Now to continue still to be practical. 
In private expenditure, and theoretically 
in any kind of expenditure, the first thing 
to do would be to check waste and ex- 
travagance and begin to shut the sluice- 
gates of financial folly, so far as there is 
any. But that is not the way it happens 
in the case of public expenditure. The 
great difficulty about checking extrava- 
gance in commonwealth or nation through 
the introduction of a thorough budget 
ee is that this reform breaks down 
the sanctified system of special appropri- 
ations for particular districts under the 
easy method of “you tickle me and I'll 


tickle you.” There is so much good and 
easy politics in that from the legislator’s 
‘standpoint that it takes something more 
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than the statesmanship of financial ideal- 
ism to alter it. It begins to be altered 
only when the taxpayer himself for the 
first time begins directly to feel the pinch 
of it, and that is precisely what happens 
when the direct and personal income tax 
is laid upon the citizen. The Congress of 
the United States seems to be about to 
establish a National budget system to 
check the flow of uncontrolled extrava- 
gance, but that prospectively happy issue 
out of our afflictions might not have come 
for a generation—it has already been 
talked about for a generation—if it had 
not been for the direct pressure and 
burden of the Federal income tax upon 
the citizen. Now something will no doubt 
be done about it. 

The same thing, in my opinion, will 
happen in the States as they adopt the 
direct income tax and push the pressure 
of it down to reach justly as many 
persons as ible. The demand for 
a thorough State and municipal budget 
system and the control of expenditure 
in a vigorous fashion will then grow by 
leaps and bounds. And I can see no 
other practical way. So, instead of its 
being haphazard financial procedure to 
impose a State income tax before ex- 
penditure is checked, as The Outlook 
seems to think, I rd it as the most 
direct, designed, and certain way of be- 

me to accomplish a greatly to be 
esired end. 

In fact, it has long seemed to me that 
the direct personal income tax is particu- 
larly needed by the separate common- 
wealths of the Union, not only as a means 
of financial reinvigoration, but as a means 
of obtaining in the States a more sensi- 
tive and critical citizenship. The tide of 
nationality is running full and strong, 
and will run stronger; and the eye of 
the citizen is becoming very critical upon 
Washington. There would seem to be no 
need, save in times of emergency, for the 
employment in any high degree of the 
income tax by the National Government. 
The National Government has not yet 
begun to tap the legitimate indirect 
sources which are so naturally available 
for Federal purposes. — 

If the Government of the country is 
not to grow top-heavy and topple over, if 
centralization at Washington is not to 
become increasingly dangerous to free- 
dom, then something. must be done to 
make the local State governments strong 
and efficient and to fix the attention of 
the citizen upon his own commonwealth 
and its increasingly important function 
under our Federal system. If free govern- 
ment fails in America, it will be because 
the State governments fail. My own view 
is that the best thing which could happen 
to the financial system of the separate 
States would be the imitation of the 
action of New York and the adoption of 
the income tax principle throughout the 
commonwealths of the Union. There is 
no tax which so brings the taxpayer to 
close quarters with Government revenues 
and expenditures or so practically brings 
home to him the responsibility of. citizen- 
ship. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of June 4, 1919 


Each week an Ontline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 


the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious | 


study of current history.—Tue Epirors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. ign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion. 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The Church and Social Re- 
construction; A Great Educational 
Scheme ; To Fight Disease and Desti- 
tution; The Children’s Bureau Con- 
ference; The Farmer’s Boy and the 
School. 

Reference: Pages 182, 184. 

Questions : 

1. What are the things the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church urge that 
the Church favor? Do you think the pul- 
pit should have anything to do with such 
subjects ? Reasons. 2. What are the prin- 
ciples and the spirit of Christ’s teachings ? 
if these were applied to modern industry, 
what changes, in your opinion, would have 
to take P e in the management of in- 
dustry? 3. Could a person or a corporation 
that believed in practicing Christian princi- 
»les conduct a successful modern business ? 
lease 4. State the facts about and then 
discuss the value of the great educational 
scheme explained by The Outlook on page 
182. 5. What, in your opinion, are the 
practical, personal, and National moral 
values in supporting the new League of 
Red Cross Societies? 6. Tell very briefly 
your personal opinion of each one of the 
topics discussed at the Washington confer- 
ence on child wefare. 7. Discuss at some 
length the physical, the economic, and the 
social values of keeping children in school 
until they are eighteen years of age. 8 
Describe and tell the importance of - the 
Juvenile Court, a distinctly American insti- 
tution. Is not the home really responsible 
for juvenile offenders? Discuss. 9. Tell 
why, in your —s the United States 
has never attacked the problem of rural 
child labor and the lack of schooling that 
goes with it. Discuss the importance of 
attacking this problem. 10. In connection 
with this topic read “The New Citizen- 
ship,” by A. T. Robertson (Revell), and 
“Social Problems,” by E. T. Towne 
(Macmillan). . 


B. Topic: What the Bolshevists Have 
Done to Russia; The War’s Effect 
Upon Our Economic Philosophy ; 
America and. Russia—A Contrast. 

Reference: Pages 193-196 ; 203-205; 185. 

Questions : 

Note.—At least three lessons should be 
devoted to this topic. 1. What is Mr. 
Carasso’s explanation of the “ bitter life- 
and-death struggle between peasant and 
soviet’? Who comprise the soviets? What 
are they? 2. Is x wee es an anti-relig- 
ious affair? Reasons. 3. Give a summary 
of what Dr. Carasso says about Bolshevism 
and education. What is your explanation 


2. To what extent do 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application. 


of the Bolshevist attitude toward educa- 
tion? 4. Do you think the treatment of 
the Russian aristocracy by the Bolshevists 
justifiable? Tell why or why not. 5. State 
and discuss what Dr. Carasso believes the 
world’s task with regard to Bolshevism is. 
6. Select ten sentences from Mr. Price’s 
article which you consider well worth dis- 
cussing and explain = you think them 
worth discussing. 7. What does the ex- 
pression “the injustices of individualism ” 
mean? Do you believe in “a greater de- 

ee of welfare” for common laborers? 

Zeasons. 8. What is a commodity? Is 
labor such? Discuss at length. 9. The 
Outlook says: “The Socialism that Mr. 
Price discusses and the Socialism which 
the Bolshevists are practicing are as wide 
as the poles apart.” Show why. 10. Many 
believe America stands greatly in need of 
economic reconstruction. Show how this 
could be effected without revolution. 11. 
Read three very suggestive books: “ Prog- 
ress and History,” by F. S. Marvin (Oxford 
University Press); “The Economics of 
Progress,’ by J. M. Robertson (Dutton) ; 
“ Reconstruction and National Life,” by 
C. F. Lovell (Macmillan). 
II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Topic: Stupidity in Property and Politics. 
j= cel : Pages 191.193. r 
Questions : 

1. Judging from what Senator Daven- 

rt says, what is the condition of politics 
in the New York Legislature? Is such a 
condition peculiar to New York? Proof. 
ou think “ business 
interests ” control both the economic and 
the political interests of our country ? Dis- 
cuss. 3. Explain at length the meaning of : 
“ The greatest breeder of Bolshevism and 
Socialism is blind Bourbonism.” Illustrate 
freely. 4. Senator Davenport believes that 
had “ big business” a decade ago listened to 
and accepted Mr. Roosevelt and his eco- 
nomic and social convictions, they and 
America would be much better off to-day. 
Explain just what Mr. Roosevelt believed 
in these respects. Do you agree with Mr. 
Davenport? 5. Read Muzzey’s “ American 
History,” pages 591-609 (Ginn), and “ The 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt,” by W. D. 
Lewis (Winston). 

IlI—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are directly or indi- 
ly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. Economic and — discontent 
cannot be cured by force. 2. The end 
never justifies the means. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for June 4, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Christian Socialism (182); a normal 
home (184) ; fiasco, perforce, duress, char- 
latan (194). 
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ual key which will pass that lock 
and no other—are placed under 
the control of a single Master Key. 


[HE Yale Cylinder Master Key gives 
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control of every lock—on entrance and 
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of a Yale Cylinder Master Key System 
will be at once apparent to every execu- 
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in planning a Yale Master Key System 
provision is made not only for immediate 
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Every one knows that a structure of brick and 
steel and concrete will endure for a generation 
and more. 


But howabout the roof that covers the structure? 
Frequently that is not only an unknown quan- 
tity but a Aadility rather than an asset. 


It is a short-sighted and costly policy to put a 
poor roof on a good building. 


As one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of materials used in constructing roofs, we have 
done our part to make a// roofs good seni 


Years ago, for that reason, we induced the 
leading architects and engineers to unite in the 
adoption of The Barrett Specification as a satis- 
factory standard specification. 


Now we go a step further by sending our 
Inspectors to check up on the construction, 
and if they find that The Barrett Specification 
has been properly complied with, we will, with- 
out charge, issue a 20-Year Guaranty Bond 
exempting the owner from all further expense for 
repairs or up-keep on that roof for twenty years. 
This service may be had on ail roofs of fifty 
squares or larger in all towns of 25,000 popu- 
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lation or more and in-smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available. 


Our guaranty is a real Surety Bond issued by 
the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty company of 
Baltimore, one of the Jargest Surety Companies 
in America. Our only requirements are that 
The Barrett Specifications dated May 1, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed and that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and his 
work subject to our inspection. 


Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build 
roofs ourselves, we are put in a position where 
we can guarantee the delivery of the-long years 
of service which these roots are capable of 
giving. 
A copy of The Barrett 20-Vear Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


Z Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham 
Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis Salt Lake City Nashville 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited : Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N. "8. Sydney, N.S. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Linen and Dimity Dresses 
For Girls from 6 to r4 









> MANNA 


We are featuring dresses in Mummy Linen, Ecru 
shade, for Girls from 6 to 14 years. They make 
the most attractive afternoon dresses 
one could imagine. All have separate 
Guimpes of striped Dimity, Corn color 
and White; Velvet belts, hemstitching 
and hand-embroidery of Seal Brown. 
One of these Dresses is shown 
in the illustration. 


Also dainty Dimity Dresses to 
fit the little tots 2 to 6 years old, 
and hand-smocked and ribbon- 
trimmed Dimity Dresses for the 
young Miss from 8 to 14 years. 
You will find a generous variety 
of styles and colors from which 
to make your selection. 


In this same department we are 
featuring Suits for boys from 2 to 4 years in Mummy 
Linen, waist of Dimity; also Suits of Devonshire 
Cloth and all White Linen. 


All of these garments are up to the usual high 
McCutcheon standards in material and workman- 
ship. We invite inspection. 


Our Mail Order Department wi" gladly furnish full descriptions and particu- 
lars of any garments mentioned and fill orders to your complete satisfaction 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


@ When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address, 
both the old and the new address should be given. Kindly 
write, if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 














“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 702 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 














SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequalled for Community Sings 
Send 35c today for a postpaid “ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


How to 
Know God 


A sermon by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
sent free: no charge whatever 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
Hohenzollerns in America (The). With the 
Bolsheviks in Berlin and Other Impossibilities. 
By Stephen Leacock. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 

Some of the slighter and shorter bits of 
burlesque writing in this collection strike 
us as more truly humorous than the over- 
elaborated account of the life of “Uncle 
William ” as a peddler in New York living 
in tenements with his Hohenzollern tribe. 
Nixola of Wall Street. By Felix Grendon. 

The Century Company, New York. 

Nixola is a girl private secretary with 
large ability and ambition, and withal a 
good deal of a coquette in her personal 
relations to her employer and other ad- 
mirers. There is satire on excessive effi- 
—— in business, on art fads, and 
on social caste. 

Rosy. By Louis . d. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Noy — 

A romance of the Ozark Mountains. The 
situation is odd, improbable, but also con- 
vincing—a young girl conceals for monthis 
in the farmhouse where she lives her lonely 
life or in a cave close by a young man who 
has fled from the draft. Meanwhile the 
man whom she loves enlists in the other's 
name, partly from honest patriotism and 
partly to escape rearrest for a technical 
crime he has committed to get even with a 
scoundrel who has ruined his father. The 
tale is distinctly well written and grasps the 
attention strongly. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Chimney-Pot Papers. By Charles S. Brooks. 
Illustrated. The Yale University Press, New 
ven. 

A book fair to the eye and pleasant to 
the mind. The author wins the sympathy 
of the reader at the start and keeps it in 
his many excursions in both objective and 
subjective realms. There is nov conscious 
attempt at “brilliant” writing, and many 
readers will like the book all the better 
for this. 

BIOGRAPHY 
Clemenceau : The Man and His Time. By 
. M. Hyndman. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

It is significant of a broader perspective 
among men that an English Socialist 
leader should be the sympathetic biographer 
of one whom French Socialists have long 
opposed, the present French Premier. Mr. 

yndman’s book appears at the right time. 
In a note to his agsighe, Clemenceau 
says: 

I have nothing to say about myself, except 

that 1 am doing my best, with the feeling that 

it will never be enough. ... In so vast a 

drama, my dear friend, my personality does 

not count. . . . Lask only to see the day of 
the great victory. 

To that day Clemenceau has certainly 
contributed as much as any one. But the 
victory will not have been wholly won 
unless that part of Clemenceau’s work— 
the assuring to France of safeguards 
against future attack—is established. One 
needs to be on the ground to realize how 
absolutely necessary these safeguards are. 
Mr. Hyndman describes the great French- 
man at many critical stages in his life, and 
the description is no unqualified panegyric ; 
it is that of a severe critic, who is, para- 
doxical as it may seem, also an honest ad- 
mirer. The book shows Clemenceau as 
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The New Books (Continued) 

liable to make the mistakes due to one of 
his temperament. But it also shows him in 
every respect a “stalwart.” No matter 
what Clemenceau may say in disparage- 
ment of his meat, Ay it is that ver 
rugged and commanding personality which 
has not only brought strength to France 
but has also given force to her as a prime 
factor in the society of nations. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson, M.A., C.V.O. 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
Basil Williams. Henry Hole & Co., New 

ork. 

Of the making of books about Bismarck 
there seems to be no end. Many students 
of German history already have a shelf 
full of works on Bismarck—biographies 
and studies concerning the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s influence. It would seem as if this 
shelf-full were enough for any student, yet 
the present volume, coming when one is 
viewing the wreck of Bismarck’s Empire, 
has a perspective denied to its prede- 
cessors. 

Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by 
Frederick A. Cleveland and Joseph Schafer. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The somewhat colorless title of this book 
ought not to restrict its circulation. It 
contains living, vital discussions of the 
questions that now confront the world, and 
may be regarded as essential to all students 
of reconstruction problems. 

Era of the Civil War (The), 1848-1870. 
By Arthur Charles Cole. The Centennial 
History of Mlinois. Vol. III. Illustrated. 
Illinois Centennial Commission, Springfield. 

A period of great interest in the develop- 
ment of one of our greatest States is suc- 
cinctly and comprehensively described in 
this book. Numerous illustrations enliven 
its pages. 

Experiments in International Adminis- 
tration. By Francis Bowes Sayre. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Sayre traces the development of 
the idea of a League of Nations through 
the centuries, in which the brotherhood 
of mankind has often been but an empty 
phrase ; now, however, it “may be given 
a structure of force and reality,” for in- 
ternational co-operation has become a ne- 
eessity. The principal reason for the fail- 
ure of previous attempts at international 
administration is, in the author’s opinion, 
because treaties have been written in the 
interest of rulers rather than of peoples, 
and because “ nations have been selling 
to submit to a sufficient amount of external 
control to make an effective international 
executive organ possible.” “Ifthe treaty 
of 1919,” he says, “is to succeed where 
others have failed, it must be founded upon 
the broad interest of peoples,” not upon 
“the narrow ambition and selfish interest 
of triumphant governments ;” moreover, 
some guaranty must be found “more 
effective than mere words to make secure 
the keeping of peace.” 


WAR BOOKS 
Dramatic Story of Old Glory (The). By 
Samuel Abbott. Foreword by James M. Beck. 
Illustrated. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
How the American flag was devised, 
developed, and carried over the continent 
and the world—how it received the name 
“Old Glory ”—how it has maintained its 
reputation in the world war—all this, with 
inuch other relevant information, is here 
uade into a lively and interesting book. 
Such a story, it would seem, ought to have 
een further enlivened with color pictures 
‘f the flag’s evolution. 
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Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor ? 


He stood on the street, in the olden days, and 
offered a “ magic corn cure.” 

The same ingredients, harsh and inefficient, are 
sold in countless forms today. 

But they did not end corns, and they do not now. 
Nor does padding, nor does paring—methods older 


still. 
The One Right Way 


Modern scientists in the Bauer & Black labora- 
tories have evolved a perfect method znd embodied 
it in Blue-jay. 

In 48 hours, while the corn is forgotten, Blue-jay 
completely ends it, and forever. Hardly one corn in 
ten needs a second application. 

The way is sure. It is easy, pleasant, scientific. 

Quit old-fashioned methods. Try Blue-jay on one 
corn—tonight. 


Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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The Scientific Corn Ender 
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ja, NEW SONG BOOK WITH A MISSIO 


ongs of Liberty 


Compiled by HUBERT P. MAIN 
Songs That Inspire the True Ideals of Americanism 


Contains the great Hymns of the Church; the most {| For Community Sings, Patriotic Gather- 
popular Sacred Songs; the National Airs and Patriotic | ings, Sunday Evening Services, Colleges, 
Songs of all Nations; the popular War Songs of to-day; | Public and Private Schools, Boys’ Camps, 
well-known Ballads dear to the heart of every music- C. A.’s, Americanization Centers, the 
lover ; the beloved Melodies of the South; and a timely | American iome, and wherever a clear 
arrangement of Scripture Readings. expression of Americanism is desired. 


REAL AMERICANISM A SURE BARRIER AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


the good old Moody & Sankey gospel hymns you know and love. There is a 
Teach the 


splendid collection of these. 
the National Airs and Patriotic Songs of our own and all Allied Nations, includ- 
Americans of 
Tomorrow 





ing the popular War Songs of today. 
the dear old Ballads that remain in our hearts throughout the years. The best of 
these are included. 


the beloved Melodies of the South, all of which are carefully selected and written 
to their most familiar tunes. 


DON’T UNDER-ESTIMATE THE VALUE OF GOOD SINGING 
It is an ever active power for good in the Church, Home, School, and Community 
SINGING BUILDS CHARACTER AND PATRIOTISM 
Send 35c today for a postpaid ‘‘ HOME COPY’’ 

$30 per 100 in quantities, carriage extra. 
At Your Bookseller or Direct 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Dept. 12, 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 


THE PISTOL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLVER 


This article is designed to give a brief rerrew of 
small firearms, and supplements two articles on “ The 
Story of Firearms’ which appeared in The Outlook 
in the issues of September 11 and 18, 1918. 


rQuueE term “revolver” is employed so 
| generally in this country, and the real 

American army revolver has played 
so important a réle in our history, that the 





word is frequently confused with the more. 


comprehensive and accurate term “ pistol.” 
Strictly speaking, the word “revolver” 
merely describes that form of multi-shot 
pistol which carries its cartridges in a 
rotary cylinder. In the service the revolver 
is generally called “pistol,” and in the 
South, where the weapon is used much, 
the word “ pistol” has usually been applied 
to it by the men who know it best. = the 
West the revolver has various designations, 
such as “gun,” “six-gun,” “ six-shooter,” 
“smoke-wagon,”’ etc. We shall therefore 
use the term “ pistol” throughout this arti- 
cle, except where the word “ revolver” 
particularly applies. 

Pistols are understood to have been made 
for the first time at Pistoia, Italy, whence 





THE ORIGINAL COLT REVOLVER (PATERSON 
MODEL, 1836) 


they receive the name. Caminello Vitelli 
is the accredited inventor, who flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It is also claimed, however, that the Ger- 
mans possessed small arms several decades 
pees The Italian pistol had a short 
yarrel and a heavy, clumsy butt sur- 
mounted by enormous balls or. caps. The 
earliest pistols were of the wheel-lock type. 
Then came the flint-lock variety, about 
1630, and this type was in common use for 
more than two centuries. Flint-lock pistols 
fell into three main groups: first, horse 
pistols, embracing all large varieties ; 
second, dueling pistols ; and, third, pocket 
pistols. 

Dueling pistols were most accurately 
made and were considered deadly at twenty 
paces. These represent some of the finest 
specimens of the gunmaker’s art. These 
early pistols were finished to suit the social 
order of the age—exquisite works of art 
for the nobility; plain but graceful and 
reliable weapons for the gentry; and 
coarse but efficient equipment for the 
middle and lower classes. Dueling was 
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much in vogue in Europe in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and played 
a part in our own early history. Every one 


-recalls the tragic death of Alexander 


Hamilton at the hand of Aaron Burr 
Another famous early American duel was 
between Stephen Decatur and Commodore 
James Barron in 1820, which resulted in 
Decatur’s death. But dueling came into 
disfavor and was ultimately forbidden by 
law. 

The reign of George III (1760-1820) 
saw the culmination of the flint-lock 
period and the beginning of the percussion 














TYPES OF “GUNS” USED IN THE PIONEER 
DAYS IN THE WEST 


era. It was during this period that English 
gunsmiths attained world-wide celebrity for 
the excellence of their weapons. 

The first shot of the Revolutionary War, 
which provoked the skirmish of Lexington, 
was fired by Major Pitcairn at Captain 
Parker’s men from an old Highlander 
flint-lock pistol. A few hours after he fired 
the momentous shot he fell wounded from 
his saddle, and his horse galloped into the 
American lines bearing his pistols. These 
were carried during the war by General 
Putnam, and are now the property of the 
town of Lexington. 

The principle of a revolving breech to 
one barrel is very old and was employed 
on the ancient hand cannon. In the ancient 
type the chamber was moved around b 
hand, while in the modern weapon it is 
geared to other mechanism and is auto- 
matically rotated when the hammer is 
raised or the trigger pulled. 

The percussion principle was patented in 
1807. In the battle of Waterloo both flint- 
lock and percussion weapons were in use, 
but the percussion pieces were the personal 
property of the officers who carried them. 

1814 a self-acting revolver mechanism 
of a crude pattern was produced and a 
separate aes was used to rotate the 
chamber. Early in the last century a crude 
form of revolver called the “ pepper-box ” 
was widely manufactured. This resembled 
a revolver without a barrel, the hammer 
being placed either above or below the 
chamber, and the pulling of the. trigger 
rotated this chamber and also cocked and 
fired the weapon. 

Thus it possessed the trigger action of 
the modern double-action revolver. The 
early American revolvers were single- 
action ; that is, the trigger was used only to 
fire the weapon. 

Despite the claims of European in- 
ventors, there is no doubt that the revolver 
in all its best applications is the outcome 
of American ingenuity and workmanship, 
and it may well be termed the National 
weapon. Charles W. Sawyer, a leading 
authority on firearms, says: 


The revolver is distinctly an American 
weapon in invention, development, and service. 
Symbolically, it should occupy a niche of 
honor, for it stands for invention, the extension 
of territory, the suppression of lawlessness, the 
influx of wealth, and, in general, for power. In 
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the progress of nations, and particularly in the 
tremendous strides of the United States, it has 
performed a remarkable service. 


The inventor of the first real revolver, 
from which all later models have been 
developed, was Colonel Samuel Colt. While 
a mere lad, Colt, in 1827, shipped before 
the mast -for a voyage from Boston to 
Calcutta. It was on this voyage that he 
whittled out a wooden model of the revolver 
which was to play such an important part 
in American history. Upon his return Colt 
endeavored to interest his father in his 
invention, and, failing in this, he went to 
Europe and took out his first patents in 
1835. The next year he returned and took 
out American patents and succeeded in 
forming a company to manufacture his new 
firearm. This did not find favor with army 
officers, and Colt was greatly disappointed. 
The first Colt pistols were sold in Texas, 
which in 1836 won its independence from 
Mexico. These pistols were used by the 
cowboys and State militia and became 
known as the “Texas pistol.” 

In 1837-8 the Seminole Indian War 
was raging in Florida. The introduction 
of Colt’s repeating weapons struck terror 
into the hearts of the ia non who were 
used only to single-loaders, and this helped 
greatly in bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion. 

The following year the captain of the 
Texas Rangers, named Walker, came to 
New York for a supply of the latest fire- 
arms. Heinterviewed Colt, and they evolved 
the first type of heavy military revolver, 
which became known as the “ Walker 
Pistol.” In 1846 the Mexican War broke 
out and the army officers immediately 
sought Colt revolvers. The United States 
Government issued large orders to Colt for 
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UNITED STATES REGULATION CALIBER .45 
COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL (USED BY AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS IN THE WORLD WAR) 


these weapons and he began to manufac- 
ture a model called the “ Old Model Army 
Pistol.” These weapons proved highly 
efficient, especially at close-range fighting, 
which the Mexicans then preferred. The 
issue of these weapons marked the first 
real recognition by the Government of the 
revolver as a regulation military arm. The 
great superiority of the American troops 
over the Mexicans and their much smaller 
casualties were largely due to the use of 
revolvers, while the Mexican firearms were 
all single-shot. An American officer said 
afterward: “Those Texas Rangers with 
Colt revolvers walked right into towns 
and hamlets of the Mexicans and drove 
the population out against all resistance. 
Eighty men with those arms drove five 
hundred Mexicans before them and kille« 
two hundred and fifty more.” The word 
“Tejano” (Texan) is asynonym in Mexico 
to this day for a good revolver shot. 

After the Mexican War Colt made sev- 
eral trips to Europe, and he read a paper 
on revolvers before the Institute of Civil 
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Engineers in London. As a result he re- 
ceived enormous orders from the English 
Government. 

In 1849 Edwin Wesson took out a pat- 
ent for a revolver identical in principle 
with Colt’s but different in appearance and 
mechanism. 

During the Crimean War large orders 
for American revolvers were placed by both 
the English and Russian Governments. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War re- 
volvers were in general use on both sides. 
Some troops, notably Mosby’s Guerrillas, 
were armed only with revolvers, two in the 
belt and two in the saddle holsters. These 
proved extraordinarily fatal in cavalry 
conflicts. 

In Cuba and the Philippines the revolver 
also proved its excellence as a military 
weapon. 

The revolver has not only played its 
part in war, but figures largely in the 
romance of early American days and in 
the Western extension of the frontier. The 
cowboy of the romantic West cherished 
his “ gun ” closer than a brother and often 
it stood between him and sudden death. In 
1849 gold was discovered in California 
and a vast horde of treasure-seekers 
poured forth into the mining camps. These 
were made up of all grades of society. 
Law and order could be maintained only 
by force, and every man carried his six- 
shooter and was quick on the trigger. 
During this period the demand in the West 
for revolvers almost equaled the total num- 
ber of inhabitants, for even the women 
went armed. The reader of Bret Harte is 
frequently thrilled by “ gun-play,” and the 
nati “wild West” movie would often 
fall flat without the display of the trusty 
“ shooting-iron.” We see the strained faces 
of the gamblers around the ecard table. A 
card drops from the sleeve of one of the 
players—there is a loud report and a 
smoking, ugly-looking, short-barreled Der- 
ringer falls from the pocket of his opponent, 
whence the shot was fired ! 

And the old South was full of the 
romance of the weapon which all gentle. 
men carried. How easily we picture the 
old “Southern gentleman,” who wore a 
long black tail-coat, with a pistol in each 
tail pocket. This was an advantageous gar- 
ment, for a quick sweep of the coat tail 
allowed the wearer to fire from the hip 
with great freedom of action. Brave in- 
deed was the man who dared offer a 
“ventleman” a gratuitous affront. 

The newspaper editors of those early 
days found it necessary to be as efficient 
with the “gun” as with the pen. The 
unwa: wieldin of the pen often led to the 
compulsory and sudden drawing of the 
shooting-iron. For an editor would often 
offend, and then woe to such a one if he 
were too slow on the trigger! Such an 
aifair of honor was the famous fight be- 
tween R. F. Beine, of the Richmond 
“ State,” and W. C. Elam, of the “ Wing,” 
as late as 1883. 

In the last fifty years there have been 
various changes and improvements made 
in revolvers and pistols, mainly in the direc- 
tion of greater rapidity of fire and greater 
safety in handling. The hammerless re- 
volver was evolved, in which an internal 
liammer is worked by the pull of the 
trigger. There is therefore no projecting 
protuberance to catch in one’s ddtieg 
and discharge the revolver accidentally. 
An automatic safety bolt has also been 
(cvised which makes accidental discharge 
al,solutely impossible. ; 

\nother development is the automatic 
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A Rare Private Brand 
~ Sent To You 


DIRECT 





Choice Havanas 


From the mountainous Vuelta dis- 
trict of Cuba comes the finest tobacco 
obtainable. Here a con- 
noisseur chooses for me the 
fragrant, delicate leaves 
used in the cigars that 
bear my own monogram 
on the band. 


Originally only enough was 
secured to supply my own and 
the needs of a few close friends. 

superior was the quality and 
aroma of these rare Havanas 
however, that their fame s read 
and the demand grew. Today 
I give my entire time to sup- 
plying discriminating smokers. 
A hobby for excellent tobacco 
has grown to‘an enormous busi- 
ness that extends to all parts 
of the country. 


You Buy Direct 


and Save 


J. R. W. Havanas cannot be 
bought at stores. By selling and 
shipping direct to you, I have elim- 
inated many unnecessary items of 
expense. It is this saving that makes 
possible the unusual flavor of these 
cigars without advancing the cost. 


If you appreciate a mellow smoke 
of mild, exquisite aroma, write for 
the five trial cigars I offer free. De- 
cide for yourself if you have ever 
found any more satisfying, more 
thoroughly dependable. Then send 
in your order. Panetelas $6.00 for 
one hundred, or $3.10 for fifty. 































First Five FREE ! 


Just to convince you that you cannot 
duplicate these cigars for twice the 
cost — smoke five at my expense. 
Merely send 10c for packing, postage 
and revenue, with your letterhead, 
business card or reference. 








J. ROGERS WARNER “2iss° 
272 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 147 


HELP WANTED fies funtion 

Mother’s Helper, Com- 

panion, Nurse, Goverses, Teacher, Business or Professional 

Assistant ? The Classified Want Department of The Outlook 

has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 

small advertisement in this poe gg Re bring results. 
ress 














The rate is only ten cents per word. A 
Department of Classified Advertising, 
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GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
| Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 
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revolver, in which the principle of utilizing 
the recoil of each shot to operate the mech- 
anism is applied. 

The latest weapon devised, which is no- 
table for its rapidity of fire, is the automatic 
pistol. It is probable that this type of 
weapon will ultimately supersede the re- 
volver. It is made with one barrel and a 
magazine, on the principle of the repeating 
rifle. With these weapons two Russian 
Anarchists some years ago were able to 
defy the entire ad ve force of London and 
initiate the memorable “siege of Sidney 
Street ”’—an affair which necessitated the 
ealling out of the troops and raised such a 
popular outery over the insufficient arma- 
ment of the London police that they were 
shortly after armed with automatic pistols. 

The automatic pistol was part of the 
regular equipment of United States Army 
officers in the late European war. These 
automatics fire seven shots as fast as the 
trigger can be pulled, and are therefore the 
most efficient small arms for close fighting 
that have ever been devised. 

In certain States revolvers have fallen 
somewhat into disrepute because of the 
operations of gangs of “gunmen,” and 
stringent laws have been passed regulating 
the sale of such weapons. Yet it is always 
easy for the person with evil intent to 
secure a pistol or revolver, while often the 
innocent and defenseless person is without 
this means of protection. The writer be- 
lieves that the possession of such a weapon, 
pa way when equipped with the mr 
safety devices, is often most essential, par- 
ticularly in small towns and isolated sections 
where help is not instantly available in case 
of sudden need. Many aman when obliged 
to be away from home feels an added 
sense of security if his wife has a hammer- 
less revolver and has learned how to handle 
it properly. 

Target-shooting with either pistol or 
revolver is rapidly becoming more popular. 
It is truly remarkable what accuracy can 
be attained with these weapons with a fair 
amount of practice. One of the most 
famous American pistol shots was Ira A. 
Paine. He became so expert with the pistol 
that he traveled all through Europe giving 
exhibitions. His shooting was so remark- 
able that in 1882, in the presence of a 
notable assemblage, he was knighted by 
the King of Portugal and made a chevalier 
of an ancient military order. His skill 
was such that he was commonly supposed 
to resort to tricks to accomplish his results 
and many attempts were made to expose 
him. 

The ability to handle a pistol or revolver 
0 3 pom | the knowledge of what can 

e accomplished with such a weapon is of 
real value to the possessor. It not only 
trains him to co-ordinate brain, eye, and 
muscle, but instills self-confidence and self- 
reliance. The revolver is deservedly popu- 
lar in America and has made a record for 
itself which is beyond dispute. Properly 
handled and understood, it should receive 
more general recognition as a means of 
protection and of fascinating outdoor sport 
and recreation. 

We are indebted to the following sources for data 
in connection with this article : 

“ The Book of the Pistol and Revolver,” by J-ugh 
B. Pollard. 

“* Modern American Pistols and Revolvers,’ by 
A. C. Gould. 

** Firearms in American ITistory,”’ by Charles W. 
Sawyer. 

Clot’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 

Snith §& Wesson. 

Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works. 

The Savage Arms Co. 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 


confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 
THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





FINANCIAL COMMENT 


PRICE TREND OF THE NEW YORK STOCK 
MARKET 


HE New York “ Times ” gives a very 

interesting chart showing the high and 

- low of thirty industrials and twenty 

railway stocks over a period from January, 
1915, to May 20, 1919. 

The average thirty industrial stocks have 
risen from January, 1915, at which time 
the low was 4914, to December, 1916, when 
the high was 104. The next low point was 
in November, 1917, when the average 
price reached was 70 4, and since that time 
there has been a continued advancing trend, 
with minor reactions, to May 20, 1919, 
when the thirty industrials touched an 
average price of 103. 

In the case of the railway stocks the situ- 
ation is different. In January, 1915, the 
average 7 of twenty railways was 731, 
and until December, 1916, showed an up- 
ward trend to an average price of 934, 
and from that time until December 30, 
1917, a downward trend to an average 
price of 6514. Since that date they have 
risen only to 77%, or 124% points, while 
the thirty industrial stock average has risen 
32% points. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN OIL 
SECURITIES 

There is a mistaken idea that oil and 
conservatism can never go hand in hand. 
If a man would as carefully scrutinize his 
oil investments as he would any other and 
not be misled by exaggerated statements of 
unscrupulous promoters, he might profit 
to a greater extent in finding the oil indus- 
try a field for investment as well as a wild 
and hazardous speculation. There is a dif- 
ference between a well-secured obligation 
of a responsible concern showing large 
earnings, and a prospect of no value; and 
it may be worth while for investors to give 
this serious thought, but they should not rely 
upon the judgment of an unscrupulous pro- 
moter or his agents. Write to this depart- 
ment of The Outlook if you are in doubt. 


RAILWAY APPROPRIATION 

Director-General of Railroads Walker 
D. Hines has made an appeal to Congress 
for an appropriation of $1,200,000,000 to 
cover the deficit incurred during 1918 and 
to carry the needs of the current year. If 
this request is granted, it will bring the 
total appropriation for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration up to $1,700,000,000. Of this 
total sum about seventy per cent represents 
money which will be tied up in working 
capital and should be returned to the Gov- 


ernment as soon as practicable. The re- 
maining thirty per cent will represent 
actual operating deficit for the year 1918 
and the first part of 1919, the causes for 
which are twofold: first, the high level 
of cost for labor and materials; and, sec- 
ondly, the falling off of business, and conse- 
quently shipments, since the cessation of 
war activities. This condition looms up as 
most discouraging, showing as it does 
growing deficits, and one would naturally 
elieve that it would result in depressing 
the “ rails.” But it hasn’t ; on the contrary, 
this new development has been accepted 
by the public as a bull factor, and several 
of the medium-priced railway stocks have 
attained higher levels. 


CONGRESS AND THE RAILWAYS 


The President has decreed that “the 
railroads will be handed over to their 
owners at the end of the calendar year.” 
This emphasizes the necessity of prompt 
Congressional action. Of course the r 
cannot be turned back in their present 
state, for that would spell disaster and 
bankruptey. Under Government manage- 
ment operating costs have increased so 
enormously that the majority of the roads 
are hardly earning their running expenses. 

As soon as possible the country must 
begin railway construction and improve- 
ment. The physical position of some of the 
roads is lamentable. Some of them are 
badly off for rails and equipment, and in- 
dications are that their owners will formu- 
late a practical programme for development. 
If the roads were turned back, under 
present conditions, without provision for 
adequate income, they would in short order 
become bankrupt, unable to pay either divi- 
dends or interest charges. 

Congress must act to avert such a critical 
situation. 


ARE RAILWAY BONDS BARGAINS TO-DAY? 
Many authorities consider railway bonds 


cheap at the present time. During April 
the average for twenty bonds of high-grade 
and second-grade character was about 714 


—_ below the low point reached in the 
907 panic. However, we must realize that 
many corporations have been waiting to 
finance until after the Liberty Loans were 
successfully consummated, and a consider- 
able amount of available investment capital 
will be taken up by the sale to American 
investors of foreign securities. The stock 
market in its buoyant stage attracts a fair 
amount of capital, and it is estimated that 
over $1,000,000,000 is now borrowed by 
brokers for their clients’ account, but it 


Serving The 
Second City 


Chicago, the Mecca of the Middle 
West and the second city of the 
country, has the added distinction 
of possessing the largest steam pub- 
lic utility plant in the world. 


The First Mortgage 5% Bonds of this 
company—The Commonwealth Edison 
Company—are one of the best- invest- 
ments obtainable. 


BOND TOPICS, our publication, lists 
these and many other attractive issues 


yielding 
5% to 74% 


Write for a free copy of this Booklet O-200 


AkBickmoreé[o 


lil BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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INVESTMENTS THAT ARE SAFE 


The best evidence we can submit of the high character 
of our 6% First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds, 
A and the d of our methods, is our 









y IN 35 years’ experience without the loss of a 
» dollar. Amounts to suit. Write for pam- 

yp vhiet “S” and current offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 














DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60 years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
#500 and $1,000 denominations 


For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


AG:-Danforth:&:C 









































Selected 


Investment 
Securities 


We own and offer subject to previous sale: 


$217,000 ‘ 
POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY, IOWA 
5% FUNDING BONDS 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
January 2d, 1924 to 1938 Inclusive 
Financial Statement 

Actual assessed valuation $92,192,163 
Total bonded debt 625,500 
"yee jon (1915) 56,896 
is county is one of the richest agricul- 

tural counties of the state of lows, th 
heart of the Corn Belt of the Middle West. 

Land is conservatively valued at $225 to 
per acre. Council Bluffs, the County seat, has 
292 people served by eight great trunk lines 
of railr is one of the largest spnesesee 
implement distributing points in the country’ 
as well as having the jerqest grain storage ele- 
vators in the Missouri Valley,and doing a large 
jobbing ibuting business in all lines. 
Price to net 4.60% 
acceptable as security for Posta] Savings 
Send for circular No. A152 and list of other 
securities. 


BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Capital $2,000,000 
DES MOINES IOWA 
Chicago: 112 W. Adams St. New York: 512 Fifth Ave. 
Randolph 5700 Vanderbilt 2712 
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Write the nearest office. 








Financial Comment (Continued) 
seems to be the consensus of opinion among 
bond men and bankers of note that the 
bond market has started on its upward 
swing—the more gradual it is, probably 
the more lasting. 

Well-gecured bonds with a fair yield of 
an established railway system can, we be- 
lieve, be purchased now with equanimity, 
but whether or not they are bargains 
depends upon the action of Congress. 


THE INFLUX OF MONEY TO WALL STREET 


When the demand for loans upon banks 
in the interior of our country is small and 
the interest rates decline to the point where 
there is little profit, it is customary for 
these banks to ship their funds to New 
York City. As the money accumulates in 
the small banks it is sent to the financial 
centers, and thence remitted by the Re- 
serve banks to New York City, where it 
is placed on deposit with interest in the 
New York banks. This money in time 
finds its way to the Wall Street loan market, 
where it enjoys temporary employment at 
a fairly high interest rate. Money rates in 
New York City are always fairly high, but 
inclined to fluctuate widely. Not long ago 
call money touched 7 per cent, only to fall 
down to 31% per cent in a few days’ time, 
due to the arrival of funds from the 
interior. Borrowing by the Wall Street 
— recently crossed the billion-dollar 
mark. 

This great activity in the stock market 
and the fact that money has not been sent 
East since the war broke out have accen- 
tuated the present Eastward movement. In 
the fall local demands will be the occasion 
for withdrawal of these funds sent to New 
York City for temporary employment, for 
it is only in the in-between or off season 
that outside money has to seek the Wall 
Street loan market. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FINANCING 


A syndicate of Eastern bankers recently 
brought out a large issue of city of Rio de 
Janeiro 6 per cent serial bonds, with an 
attractive yield of 614 per cent. This is the 
first important bit of foreign financin 
since the cessation of hostilities, and one o 
the few loans our country has granted 
South America. In former years the 
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financing for our Southern neighbors was 
done almost entirely by the European 
countries. Our start in this direction is 
regarded with favor, for it is realized that 
the money we loan to South American 
countries stimulates our commerce with 
these countries. It is declared that other 
Eon of South American financing are 
eing considered by American bankers. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE 
CAMP 


BY ANNA WORTHINGTON COALE 


“ Camping for Girls ’”’ is the subject of a 
fresh bulletin issued from Teachers College, 
New York City, announcing a new course 
which offers a general survey of the entire 
camping field, for the purpose of preparing 
leaders who are contemplating entering 
this new educational work. This course 
has the lure of woods in springtime, since 
it not only projects the prospective leader 
of girl campers into nine weeks of life in 
the open, but also gives glimpses of the 
trail, through veteran campers like Dan 
Beard, and, so to speak, straps on the pack 
with a woodsman whose knowledge of pack- 
ing for the trail has been of value to the 
Government in saving seventy per cent of 
the space and vast sums of money formerly 
used in sending equipment for the Arm 
overseas. It introduces the birds throug 
representatives of the Audubon Society 
and gives the students three days of real 
camping experience through the hospitalit 
of the Woodcraft League under the po 4 
ance of Ernest Thompson Seton. The lec- 
tures in this course include such subjects as 
“ All-Year Camping Programme,” “ Rec- 
reational Methods of Teaching,” “ Educa- 
tional Values of Camp Life.” 

This course, conducted by Teachers Col- 
lege in co-operation with the National 
Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps, 
the Camp-Fire Girls, the Girl Scouts, the 
Woodcraft League, and the Camp Direc- 
tors’ Association of America (Boys’ Camps), 
marks a notable effort to bring this impor- 
tant work up to the highest standards as 
regards ideals and practical working. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, the Camp Directors 
of Girls’ Camps have appointed a committee 
to outline a standard method for teaching 
swimming and life-saving. Upon its adop- 
tion by the Association it will be recom- 
mended to all the camps as a standard to 
which every councilor who intends to teach 
swimming and life-saving in girls’ camps 
should conform. 

This recognition of the educational value 
of the summer camp by Columbia Univer- 
sity removes it from its former place as an 
organization for recreation only into the 
ranks of the educational movements of the 
day, and ought to be a great stimulus to 
those engaged in the important work of 
a the training given in the 
schools. In a study made recently by the 
Public Health Association—a Nation-wide 
study of the health of the coming genera- 
tion—it was found that fifty per cent of 
the twenty-five million boys and girls of 
school age in America have physical de- 
fects that impede their normal development. 
The camps have a great opportunity in 
helping to build up and secure the proper 
physical development of our boys and girls, 
so that, possessing greater vitality and 
endurance, they may be ready to contribute 
in larger measure than the present genera- 
tion to the needs of their country. 











Even better 
than money 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are better 
than actual money for the tra- 
veler for several reasons: They 
are more convenient to carry— 


less bulky. They are safer, be- 
cause no one can use them 


until you have countersigned 
them. Your countersignature on 
an “A, B. A.” Cheque in the 


presence of the person acceptin 
the cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. 


They do not have to be changed into 
another kind of money when you go 
from one country into another. They 
are like dollars in the United States and 
Canada; like pounds, shillings and pence 
in the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
Italy, and so on. In other words they 
are accepted internationally for payment 
of goods and services—“The safest, 
handiest travel funds.” 


Get them at your bank, or write 

Bankers Trust Company, New 

York, for booklet and information 

as to where they may be had in 
your vicinity. 


a B. A.” Barter 


Cheques 











A Wise 


Investment 


N°? other type of investment 

has a better record for 
safety, stability, and good 
yield than good 6% First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Serial Gold 
Bonds. The issues offered by 
this company are notable ex- 
amples of this type of invest- 
ment. They are invariably 
characterized by exceptional 
safety. Each issue is backed 
by new, income - producing 
property valued at double the 
amount of the issue or more 
than double. 


** Questions and Answers Upon Bond 
Investment ”’ 


Federal Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90 L Griswold Street Detroit 


Of 
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FIRST 
BONDS 
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Che North Sersaey Shore At 
Sta Beat 


The utmost in resort hotels. Absolutely unrivalled, on the North Jersey 
New Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest North 


facilities and general environment. 
Asbury 
Mlouteren wie ‘ 
a June 28th, 1919. Park, 
N. 3. 





Accommodates 500. All rooms outside ones. Hot and cold salt 
water in all bathrooms. Perfect service by white employees. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW GRILL 
Opens July /st. 


Thé Dansant daily, 3-6, special music; supper, 8-12 with dancing. 
Largest and finy.. .-staurant on North Jersey Coast. 


New You’ Booking Office: 8 West 40th Street. 
W. H. Westwood, N. Y. Rep tati 


Exquisite furnishings. A la carte service. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager. 
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The 
New Columbia Hotel 


BELMAR, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean Front 


Hot and Cold Running Water in all Rooms 
Single or En Suite, With or Without Bath. 


Garage—Catering to a Select Clientele. 


Elevator, Music, Dancing. 


H. B. CHurcHitt, Manager. 
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BY THE WAY 


“The Most Carefully Guarded Boy in 
America Killed by an Automobile when he 
was Out Alone for the First Time in His 
Life.” This pathetic headline, carried in 
substance by all the dailies recently, brings 
to mind the story of Sindbad’s seventh 
voyage—was it not?—and the inevitable- 
ness of fate. The sailor had been marooned 
on an apparently deserted island ; he dis- 
covered a subterranean passage that led to 
yalatial apartments ; here he found a prince 
living in solitary state; why? Because the 
seers had foretold his death during this 
year, and his royal parents had sought to 
evade destiny by sending him to this lonely 
spot. Sindbad and the prince fraternized 
and made a feast. When the sailor began to 
cut a melon, his knife slipped, severed an 
artery in the prince’s hand—and the augurs’ 
prophecy was unhappily vindicated ! 


France is to have instruction in the 
home canning industry. Four missionaries 
of the art recently sailed from New York 
for that comparatively canless land to give 
lessons in the home preservation of food. 
Factories in France, of course, make canned 
goods, but even they do it, it is said, on a 
imited scale, with tin cans made by hand, 
slowly and in small lots. 


“ Apropos of Walt Whitman’s cente- 
nary,” a subscriber writes, “ I wonder that 
he never made a poem out of the freight 
cars. There is certainly a lot of uplift to 
the spirit of the tied-down city dweller in 
the names on these cars. The other day, in 
a sordid factory and tenement district of 
New York City, I saw a freight train 
passing, and these were the roads that 
some of the cars came from: ‘Frisco’— 
visions of ’49, of the Golden Gate, of the 
blue Pacific! ‘Pere Marquette ’—visions 
of the brave days of the explorers of the 
Mississippi Valley, of the racing steam- 
boats later, of the Great Lakes! ‘ N orthern 
Ontario ’—visions of the cool North, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the early 
voyageurs / ‘Texas, Oklahoma, and Gulf’ 
—visions of—you can supply these for 
yourself. But if Whitman didn’t rise to 
this inspiration, perhaps the idea may be 
useful to some of his far-off imitators in 
this day of free verse. I offer it to them 
gratis.” 

A little manual on carpentry for boys 
contains this pregnant sentence : “ Remem- 
ber, it is. not practice but study that will 
make possible doing the work right.” The 
idea seems to be that if a boy goes ahead 
with the crude idea of “making some- 
thing” he will develop into a “rule of 
thumb” worker, while the careful study 
of plans and methods will make him an 
accomplished and accurate artisan. 


This advertisement from a daily paper 
ives the reader an unlooked-for glimpse 
into the inner life of a family : 
Wanted—Houseworker to run small house- 
hold in country place ; must know how to care 
for boy five and girl twelve and be -tactful 
enough to get along with their grandmothe. 
Address ——, ete. 


A subscriber writes: “Iam devoted to 
the moving-picture play, but I deplore the 
inanity of most of the movie dramas and 
the foolishness of many of the ‘ leaders’ 
or captions introducing the pictures. I 
make an exception to one of these captions, 
however—in a play in which Mary Pick- 
ford is a ‘slavey’ heroine. She has made 
friends with Bess, a little dog next door. 
One day she is invited to come in to the 
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Ly the Way (Continued) 
cellar where her dog friend lives, and finds 
that there is a litter of Pree to greet 
her. She bursts out naively: ‘ Why, doggie, 
I didn’t know you was married !’” 


The above-quoted note comes to hand at 
the same time that this story is printed in 
an evangelical weekly: A missionary to 
the Indians told of his difficulty in teachin 
English to his pupils. One of the backwa 
ones came to him one day and informed 
him that a sparrow had built a nest in the 
crosstrees of his lodge. “Is there anything 
in the nest yet?” asked the missionary. 
“Heap much,” said the Indian, proud of 
his English ; “the sparrow has pups.” 


A North Carolina man, writing about 
his boyhood in the Atlanta “ Constitution ” 
and answering the question “ What is good 
for a boy to eat?” says: “ At this time of 
the year, according to the theories extant 
in North Carolina in 1870, a boy should 
have daily plenty of green fruit, pine rosin, 
young cucumbers, raw new potatoes, green 
blackberries, doughnuts, branch water and 
two hours in the swimming hole.” 


An after-dinner story-teller who had 
lived in China made a hit with this remark : 
“ Anybody who doubts the wisdom of the 
Chinese should read their proverbs. They 
have a book of ten thousand proverbs, and 
they’re all as wise and true as the first one 
in the volume, which says: ‘ It is safer to 
pull a tiger’s tail than to call a woman’s 
attention to her first gray hair.’ ” 


The rubber eraser for obliterating pencil 
marks has long been a part of the standard 
equipment of a desk ; a writer in “ Popular 
Mechanics ” extends the idea to the clean- 
ing of wall paper, picture frames, ete. He 
says: “A rubber sponge, which may be 
purchased at five and ten cent stores, will 
clean wall paper very nicely. The rubber 
sponge (used dry, a course) can also be 
used to clean varnished woodwork, chan- 
deliers, and other gilt or lacquered 


articles.” 


This story is credited to John Bur- 
roughs: “ The Germans are the trickiest 
people in the world. A German at a dinner 
party took in a lady whose name he didn’t 
catch. During the fish course he saw a man 
who had showed him up the week before 
in a crooked business deal, and he muttered 
to the lady, ferociously : ‘Do you see that 
man to the left of the epergne? Well, if 
there’s one man on earth Y hate, it’s him.’ 
‘Why,’ said the lady, ‘he’s my husband.’ 
‘ Yes, of course,’ said the German ;. ‘ that’s 
why I hate him. ” 


A part of Dunsany’s play “ The Gods of 
the Mountain” ought to i. posted in the 
dressing-room of every theater, a dramatic 
critic believes, to show actors the differ- 
ence between disguise and impersonation. 
This is the passage quoted : 


The green cloth is brought to the seven 
beggars by a thief. The scene reads then like 
this :: 

Ulf—We will weara piece of it over our rags. 
* Oogno—Yes, yes, we shall look fine. 

Agmar—That is not the way that we shall 
disguise ourselves. 

Oogno—Not cover our rags ? 

Agmar—No, no. The first who looked 
closely would say: ‘‘ These are only beggars. 
They have disguised themselves.”’ 

Ulf—What shall we do ? 

Agmar—Each of the seven shall wear a piece 
of the green raiment, underneath his rags. And 
peradventure here and there a little shall show 
through ; and men shall say: ‘‘ These seven 
have disguised themselves as beggars. But we 
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Out West This Summer; 


he The National Parks suggest a vast region of pealzs and i 

li canyons, of glaciers and geysers, of big trees and volca- 
noes, and other natural wonders. 

You can fish, climb mountains, ride horseback and camp out, 
‘You can motor and golf. You can “rest up”’ in resort hotels. 

Complete information, including illustrated booklets, describing the 
National Parks and the West, will OT PIT — 
be furnished free. Ask your local So \ GHG Ae 
ticket agent to help you plan your MMM seg aes Sit 
trip—or apply to the near- y Le 
est Consolidated Ticket 
Office — or write to the 
nearest Travel Bureau. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD: 

-ADMINISTRATION: 
Fo 59 bee 8t. 646 Transportation Bldg 
New York bity Chicago ‘ 


Travel Pureau 
602 Healey Building 
Atlanta 
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know not what they be.”’ 








HEALTH — LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, sping! deformities, floating kid- 
ney and all weak nesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT | 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
internal organs to resume their 
WITH proper positions and perform 
their functions in & normal, 

healthful way. Easy toadjust—a great comfort 
to the wearer. For men, women and children, 
Send for the belt on FIVE dave’ FREE TRIAL, 
If satisfactory send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co.,xew trssen, conn. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and full particulars 


Two Uses From 
* One Socket 


Get two conveniences from single 
fy electric light sockets with the 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and seavel 


Hotels and - Resorts 


1l June 


Hotels and Resorts 








This Delight- 
ful Waterway 
Costs Less— 
than travel 
by rail. Thespac- 
ious luxurious 
steamers of the 
D&C line—the 
a lar, largest and most 
es ely recogniz- 
cate” ed eteamner ine 
in the world— 
afford you every con- 
venience and delight. 


Between Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo you 
can use yourrailtickets— 
accepted for transporta- 
tion in either direction. 
Daily trips between Detroit 
Buffalo and Cleveland and 
four trips weekly between 
Toledo, Detroitand Mackinac. 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 


Phillip H. McMillan, 
President 

A. A. Schantz, Vice- 

Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 























| Hudson om 
by eo | 


In planning your summer 
vacation be sure to include 
the delightful daylight sail 
between New York and 
Albany 

Direct rail connections to 
the Catskills, Berkshires, 
Adirondacks, Saratoga, 
Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, Niagara Falls and all 
points North, East and 
West 


All through rail tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted 


FOUR FAMOUS STEAMERS 
Service Daily, including Sunday 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, 


/ 
PIF DR PBN A INS A FE 


<< 
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“Travel Withouf rouble 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
NATIONAL PARKS 
ALASKA 


Tours de Luxe leave during June, July 
and August, visiting all the attractions 
of the ific Coast, the National Parks, 
Land of the Midnight Sun, California, 
Canadian and Colorado Rockies, etc. 


JAPAN, CHINA 


Summer Tours leave June 28, July 10 
Booklets on Request. 


STEAMSHIP PASSAGES 
EVERYWHERE 


Official Agents for All Lines 


Tours arranged for ndeaeeins Travel 
Everywhere. Pullman an oa accom- 
modation reserved in advance. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, gan Francisco Mont: Toronto 














TOUR NEW ENGLAND 


SEND A 2c. STAMP TO THE 
BANCROFT, WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOR COMPLETE ITIN- 
ERARY OF NEW a Sa 
renee Bn nh OF IN- 
TE & MOUS BEAUTY 
SPoTs. ADDRESS DEPT. O. 





Heyman’ 8 Private Tours. 34th year. 
Yellowstone Park Tour July 8 to Aug. 1. 
First class tour. Restricted number. Address 
for circular, Drawer 239, Plainfield, N. J. 


JAPAN 
CHINA 


Limited Party Sailing 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1919 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Spring and Summer 1920 


The Battlefields of France 


in the Summer of 1920 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


6 Beacon St.,« Boston, Mass. 




















SCOTIA 


YARMOUT! NOVA 


NO way FEVER. Summer tempera- 
ture ave 70 degrees at noon. First-class 
+ bend paneer houses. Boating, bathing, 

fresh we ~ fishing, shooting, go! 
Tee lint it roads ; d steamer from ton. 
Write for Booklet BOND GRAY, Sec’y 
Tourist Committee, a3 Main St. 


Summer in the National Parks, 
California, Canadian Rockies 


ing resting 1 Dookice, THE TEMPLE 





CANADA 





“‘Highlands of Ontario” 
Canada 


Millions of acres of pine and balsam with thou- 
sands of lakes and streams. The mecca for out- 
door men and women. oe enaein Park ”— 
Lakes ” —** 30,00 Islands of Geor- 
awn rtha Lakes” 
ers Pa of E Bays.” Eieo otels. Good fishin 
ne delightful climate. Altitude 1,000 to 2, 
feet above the sea. Write for illus. literature: 
C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. + Seppe Room 510, 294 Washington, St., Boston, 
H. M. lope. 1019 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


J. H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bidg., 
A. B. Chown, 1270 Broadway, New’ York Det ty ¥. 


For adalts’, boys’ or girls’ camp sites apply to H. 
R. Charlton, General Passenger rtmen 





“Take a Planned Vacation” 


Send or call at any of these 
offi poe fork ree Art booklet, 
“ Nin eal Vacations.” 
Tells Tells where to, to Bo orth, Camp, —_~ Travel, 
Rest, spend a few days away from home, see 
Historical Points, combing Business with 
Pleasure or keep within a fixed expense. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Boston, Mass. 294 Wethington Sanest 
Shicago, Ill. 64 W. Adam 
Detroit, Mich. 527 Majestic Building 
Duluth, Minn. 424 W. Superior Street 
Minneapolis 311 Nicollet Avenue 
New York, N. Y. +4 Woolworth Bidg. 
4 Park Building 
3t. Louis, Mo. FI Pierce Buildin 
3t. Paul, Minn. Cor.4th & Jackson Sts. 


MAINE 




















tS, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
CAMPS Setering rte 27 


Delightful summer climate. Thee aeky 
Mountain Camp Co., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





Hotels and Resorts 
CONN ECT! IicUT 


Kent, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Accommodations at_moderate week] 
JEAN GORDON, ANN HO on 


INTERLAKEN JINN Lakeville, 


Between two lakes; fishing, bathing, ‘eal, 
tennis; excellent table. Write Manag 


THE WAYSIDE INN 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Inthe footie of the Berkshires. Open: all the 
ear. eal place for your summer’s rest. 
ours = ew York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


NORFOLK INN 


Hosgoik, Litchfield County. Elevation 
1,500 feet Ideal scenery, fine auto saddle 

horses, all modern improvements. odern 
garage storage, 50c. Henry R. Sweet, Prop. 


CANADA 


LOUR LODGE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


gg eeaitalty situated, qrertocking, the far- 
‘'amed A Basi ountain, 
Disty Gap and the Bay of Fundy. The air is 
dry and clear. e, comfortable rooms. 
Excellent cuisine and service—the table offers 
the best of everything obtainable. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, canoeing, hunting, golf. The 
re road is a six-mile —— of superb 
scenery, fn fine walks and dri 
NI es D COTTAGES, five to 
twelve rooms, with bath and all modern con- 
home with th families or parties. A private 
home with the service of a first-class hotel— 
rons exennqomens for a care-free vacation. 
Pty and further information write 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, Nova Scotia. 


YRTLE HOUSE 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
sorts 


If, fishing, boating, bathi 
Soi fe the beat. Booklet. 
HERRICK & SELLMAN 





























Tos JOHNSON and Cottages, 
Bailey Island, Me. rans 6 sel 
ated on high “ating a facin — 
— boating. 3 ou dae 
sports fresh milk, eggs, poultry 
and Sachins by on te premises, For 
full particulars add H. F. , Prop. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


~~ bag rag Maine 


Open, Su e 15 Sons. t. 15. Air, scene and 
table all of | the cA llustrated booklet on 


application. Thomas E. Hazell, Summit, N. J. 


Robinhood Inn and Cottages 


Bailey Island, Me. wit open June 15. Bat. ing 
fishing, fishing, sailing. F circular, Miss Masszy. 


BELGRADE LAKE 


CAMPS — 


Modern plumbing, all conveniences, fine 
table. Bass, trout, salmon fishing. An ideal 
vacation spot. Moderate rates. 


Francis D. Thwing, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 














MAINE 
and 


Lake Parlin House CAMPS 


In heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Henry B. McKenney, Jackman Station. Me. 


YORK CAMPS 9X RAKE. 


In a aa | Rangeley ion in heart of 

mountains facing lake. ivate log cabins 

— = oe fires & and baths. Cen ge. Bont 
lf within easy Boa 

ony  pathing, fishing, mount 

Farm one mile from camp furn 


es fi 
he 
Booklet se, ae pei at a 


Vy ater’s Fai e Cottage. . A h out, 
comforta! Some, Comme 

4 8. Yor further - y - 

dress orrison Clark, Muscongus, Me. 











HE OCEAN HOUSE, YORK 
BEACH, ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
location. Allconveniences. Excellent cuisine, 
omfortable and homelike. Golf, nis. 
beautiful drives, bathin; =} fishing. Ideai 
spot for children. Booklet. J. SIMPSON. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Cottages, Studios, Bungalows. 


SEBASCO ESTATES CO. 
SEBASCO, ME. 
On Casco Bay—cpposite Portland, Me. 
pone Club with modern bungalows and 
500 acres of a. e woods ; 4 miles 
omg line, ocean, ba; rd sea and lake 
fishing; indoor, ou oor, and water sports. 
Fresh sea f and garden vegetables our 
specialty. Auto shelter free. $3.50 a 
5 to $22 weekly. Al references. 
FREEMAN H. MERRITT. Wituiam A. MILEs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Brooks Mansion 


89 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
American plan. Select family betel ; uiet, 

residential section; excellent tal * Seve” 
“district ; 














tor; near theatres and sho 
homelike. Tourists accomm: per 

pp. Suites—Two rooms and bath ; 
}  E oa ouble rooms. 


CAPE COD pines 


COTUIT, MASS. 
Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
placeforsummer. Own garden. N.C. Morse. 


If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot ee a Pete 7 -—cce, place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


THE. BERMAKEN 


nber 
vrs, RESTFUL AOR tar tor quiet people. 
cean f Modern improvements. Ample 
table. Fine bathing. Cottage to rent. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 
PRIVATE BATHS. Descriptive booklet. 


ATT LEBORO COTTAGE 
ns wy wee Py yg 8. - 2. 
host onal — 7 W. BABCOCK. 




















Ye Headland Inn 
TREFETHEN, CASCO BAY, MAINE 


Ideal situation within fifty feet of ocean; 
most attractive natural scenery, pine woods, 
rocky coast ; boating, ae ishing, riding. 
Cool days, restful nights. Artistic simplicity, 
homelike coutiees, excellent table. Gas, pure 
water, baths. Booklet. Owner management. 
Address WM. H. SIMON, 

356 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


“THE FIRS” (unet oF 


(Sunset P. O.), “Wie. 
Penobscot Bay Resort 2 Inn, fice aa 
tents. A summer home of comf 
beautiful outdoors. Rates modera‘ 
8. B. KNOWLTON, a 


Conn ALAMOOSOOK, East 
Orland, Me. For ae. p enein 4 
ing, tra tramping, tennis 


Good 
§ =. Write for Sookioe ood: Feed : to 
UCK, 8 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
St uaw  Poantain Inn, overlooking Moose- 
head Lake, where the climate is health- 
ful, the atmosphere ful, and the surround- 
ings beautiful. a _— i) walks 


and _ trails. —— = oeing. ARTHUR 
A. Crarts, Prop., reenville. Junction, Me. 


ATTEAN CAMPS 


en. Write f 


Bookiee RUEL"TACKMAN, MAINE 




















The Breezy KnollInn 
ON eee PONTOOSUC 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

** Bathing and Boating in the Mountains” 

Healthful climate, fine Berkshire scenery, 

charming walks an ives. Fishing, tennis, 

Excellent table. Booklet. L.M.Rockwell, Prop. 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U. 8. 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malaria No Hay Fever No Hot aa 
American Plan Moderate Rate: 


MERWIN J. BULKLEY, Soniane 


| Rose Ridge,” Wellesley Hills, Mass. Fine loca- 
tion. e, breezy, screen: —- Run- 
ning 9. in ‘in bedrooms. —_— aths. Eggs, 


berries, cream, 
The Lafa ette Lodge and| and Cottages 
THINGT MASS. 


A airy house with spacious porches, elec- 
Alege a open fires, running hot and cold 
water in all rooms. Also rooms with private 
baths. In the Berkshire Hills, 1,500 feet eleva- 
tion. Golf, tennis, etc. ( Write for Booklet C.) 




















